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UNDER SUSPICION. 


"RS. LEIGH, who had sate as 
if paralyzed during the pre- 
a5) ceding minutes, recovered the 
power of speech, as she saw Norvell si- 
lently hurry out of the room to do Con- 
stance’s bidding. ; 
‘*O, she is drowned! Iam sure she 
is drowned!” she cried, in a shrill, ex- 
cited tone. ‘* You said you found that 
rose by the river. She is drowned. O, 
my poor child is drowned !” 

‘¢ What is that about the river?” de- 
manded Conway, growing very pale. 
‘For God’s sake, tell me !” 

Constance explained in a few words, 
while, unnoticed by either of her com- 
panions, Mrs. Leigh went off into some- 
thing very nearly approaching to violent 
hysterics. 

‘*T see no reasonable cause foralarm,’ 
Conway said, in a tone which reassured 
Constance, although she observed how 
pale he had become. ‘‘No doubt she 
went on the river with some of her 
friends, and being late, spent the night 
with them. She may come in any mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, I will look for her. 
Tell me where to go.” 

Constance ran over half a dozen places 


quickly, to not one of which, at another 
time, would she have considered it pro- 
bable that Mabel had gone, and almost 
before she finished, Conway disappeared. 
Then she called Nancy, and sent her in 
another direction, while she herself ran 
down to the landing in the vague hope 
of seeing Mabel coming home. The 
deep, clear water made her shudder; 
and there was nothing to be seen, so she 
hastened back again to the house, and 
found her mother just issuing from the 
front door bonnetless and distracted. 

‘I must go and look for my child,” 
she cried vehemently, as Constance, 
catching her arm, tried to draw her 
back. ‘‘ Let me go—I must look for her. 
O, Mabel, Mabel, where are you? Ma- 
bel, don’t you hear me? Mabel—” 

‘*Mamma, hush!” said Constance, 
and she drew her into the sitting-room 
by main force, for her voice had risen at 
the last words into a scream, which rang 
shrilly up and down the quiet village 
street. ‘‘ Mamma, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t. We are very foolish, I dare say. 
Mabel must be somewhere. She will 
be here presently—she is sure to come. 
Francis and Mr. Conway are both look- 
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ing for her, and—O, Father Maurice—” 

She broke off thus, as a shadow dark- 
ened the door, anda tall, spare man, in 
the garb of a Catholic priest, came hur- 
riedly into the room. 

‘«My child,” he said, ‘‘I met your 
cousin on the street.a moment ago, and 
the news he told me has brought me at 
once—” 

‘He has not found her then, Fa- 
ther?” 

‘* No, but he was hurrying on to the 
Bradfords, hoping she might be there. 
My dear child, I trust you are not se- 
riously alarmed, for it seems to me that 
the cause for fear is very slight.” 

‘¢ But it is so unlike Mabel, Father.” 

‘‘ We cannot say that. No exigency 
of the sort has ever occurred before— 
that is all. We cannot judge; but‘Isee 
your mother is quite overcome.” 

“Speak to her, Father. See if you 
can reassure her.” 

The good priest—for no one could 
look in his face and meet his sweet, calm 
glance, without feeling sure that he was 
good—drew near, and bent over Mrs. 
Leigh, who lay on the sofa. ‘‘ My child,” 
he said, ‘‘ my poor child, look up. You 
are very premature in this excess of 
grief. God is very good to us, and ne- 
ver tries us beyond our strength. I think 
Mabel will return. I hope she may soon 
be in your arms. But, meanwhile, try 
to make an act of resignation, and leave 
her to Him; try to remember—” 

The click of the front gate at that mo- 
ment made Constance spring to her 
feet. The next instant she had left the 
room and met Norvell in the hall. His 
face told at once that his search had 
been fruitless. 

** Well?” she gasped. 

*‘T can hear nothing of her,” he an- 
swered; “‘and I have been to every pro- 
bable house in town, Call Nancy at 
once, and let me hear her story of the 
boat she heard.” 
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‘‘Nancy is not here now; I sent her 
out also. I would have gone myself, 
but mamma—ah, there she is now.” 

There was another click of the gate as 
she spoke, and Nancy came up the walk 
shaking her head dismally after the man- 
ner of her kind, 

‘*No news, Nancy ?” 

** Nobody has seed or heard a thing 
of her, ma’am. A great many of the 
gentlemen said they was coming to help 
look for her, ma’am—but Mr. Norvell 
he told ’em not—and the sweet child 
may be dead and drownded—” 

‘Hold your tongue,” said Norvell, 
shortly. ‘‘ Yes, I told them not to come. 


. Mabel is certainly not lost in that way. 


Now tell me quickly and distinctly what 
you know about a boat coming yesterday 
afternoon.” 

**T knows no more ’an I does know,” 
said Nancy, sullenly. She could not 
bear Norvell, and even when her heart 
was wrung with grief, the dislike came 
over her at his peremptory tone, ‘‘I 
heard a boat—that was all.” 

‘* But what did you see?” 

‘*T never seed nothing.” 

‘* What did you hear, then—be quick 
about it.” 

‘*Tell everything, Nancy, for Hea- 
ven’s sake,” said Constance. 

So adjured, Nancy tol.! all, which was 
briefly this: She had been ironing in 
the kitchen, the afternoon before, and 
as her table was just placed under an 
open window, she had heard the arrival 
of a boat at the landing-place. A little 
while after, she was crossing the yard to 
hang out some clothes, and then she 
caught the sound of voices in the arbor, 
one of which was Mabel’s, and the other 
that of aman. Here Norvell interrupt- 
ed her. Did she recognise the man’s 
voice? No; she did not recognize it at 
all. It was not like any body’s voice she 
knew; but then she didn’t pretend to 
kigow many folks. Was it like Mr. Con- 
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way’s? Nancy could not say, knowing 
nothing about Mr. Conway’s voice. Well, 
what kind of talking did it seem to be? 
Very well pleased, as far as she could 
judge. She heard them both laugh se- 
veral times; and the window being open, 
she heard*Miss Mabel’s voice when they 
were ‘going down to the boat. Did she 
hear what was said? No, not a word, 
only a murmur of laughing and talking, 
and after a while the rattle of a chain, 
as the boat was unfastened, and the 
sound of oars in the water—that was all. 
Nothing else?,, Nothing else at all. 

**You may go, then,” said Mr. Nor- 
vell; and after she was gone, tossing her 
head in high offence, he looked steadily 
and silently at Constance. 

‘*What is it, Francis?” she asked. 
‘For Heaven's sake, speak. Anything 
is better than this.” 

‘Do you want to hear my opinion, 
Constance ?” 

** Yes, yes—you know I do.” 

“It is that the viper you have been 
nursing among you all has stung you at 
ast. The man you have trusted has 
betrayed you, as I told you from the 
first, it was in him to betray.” 

**Do you mean Mr. Conway ?” 

‘*Who else should I mean? Who else 
would Mabel accompany in the way you 
have heard described ?” 

‘But, my God !—what do you suspect 
him of?” 

“How can I tell? Iam not a villain, 
and I cannot read a villain’s heart. He 
may have carried her off to marry her, 
and establish a claim on Mr. Seyton—or 
he may have murdered her to put her 
out of his way.” 

‘Hush, hush!” cried Constance, ex- 
tending her hand with a gesture of hor- 
ror. ‘QO, Francis, that you can be so 
cruelly unjust. You saw him when he 
heard the news; you saw his astonish- 
ment, his agitation—he could not have 
simulated it.” 
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**] believe that he could simulate any- 
thing. I believe that he has carried off 
Mabel, and by the God above us, if I 
find even so much as a shadow of proof 
against him—” 

“ Hush !” cried Constance again, and 
there was a tone of almost solemn com- 
mand in her voice. ‘This is no time 
for such threats. Who cares for proof 
against him? Find her for me, Fran- 
cis—”" and the voice changed to a wail 
of agony—*‘‘ you do not mean that any 
serious harm has befallen her?” 

He took her by the showlders and put 
her out of his path without a word. 
Then, as he was going, he turned auc 
looked back at her. 

‘** You pray to God,” he said. 
to find her.” 


‘I go 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONFLICTING EVIDENCE. 


Twenty-four hours later, it was a very 
weary and worn-out group of men who 
assembled in Mr. Seyton’s library, where 
Mr. Seyton himself sat, pale and hag- 
gard, with the wan, stricken aspect of an 
old man, under the sudden grief that had 
fallen upon him. After twenty-four 
hours of constant search, not a trace of 
Mabel Leigh had been discovered; and 
the searchers now assembled after their 
fruitless exertions, to consult concerning ~ 
what steps were to be taken next. 

Besides Mr. Seyton, Philip Conway 
was the only sitting figure; but he who 
until now had not taken a moment's rest 
since he first heard the news of Mabel’s 
disappearance, was so utterly exhausted 
that he had flung himself half uncon- 
sciously into a chair as soon as he enter- 
ed the apartment, and sat in an attitude 
of@profound dejection—his head droop- 
ed, his eyes fixed on the floor, and ap- 
parently heedless of all around. Near 
him stood Ainslie, slowly drawing off a 
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pair of riding gloves, and listening the 
while attentively to Mr. Blake, who was 
briefly detailing the failure of his efforts, 
though he had spent the day and the 
night in the saddle—a fact which was at 
once very evident, for his boots were 
splashed with mud, his clothes covered 
wish dust, and his usually ruddy and ge- 
nial face hollow and overcast. Next to 
him Francis Norvell stood, leaning on 
the back of a tall chair, in the seat of 
which he had thrown his hat—a riding- 
whip still in his hand, and his eyes fas- 
tened steadily and ominously on the un- 
heeding Conway. He, too, showed un- 
mistakable traces of the wear and tear 
of physical fatigue and mental suffer- 
ing; and even his friends might scarcely 
have recognised in his haggard face and 
sunken eyes the man they were accus- 
tomed to see. The only one of the 
group whose appearance had not altered 
in the least, but who seemed quite his 
«sual self, with a shade, perhaps, of ad- 
ditional solemnity, was Mr. Harding, 
whose head and shoulders loomed up 
behind Mr. Seyton’s chair. He had 
made some pretence of joining in 
the search theday before; but had re- 
turned to the house in the evening, and 
spent the night quietly in bed. 

‘* There is no trace or clue whatever, 
sir,” said Blake, ‘‘ excepting the con- 
fused story of a boat, which Mrs. Leigh’s 
cook tells. Miss Constance thinks that 
her sister must have fallen into the river; 
and the Ayre people are dragging the 
stream. But for my part—” 

‘It is sheer folly,” broke in Norvell, 
sternly. ‘‘ They must be made to think 
that Mabel could fall into the river. Let 
them drag it if they choose; but it is 
not there—it is not in the river—that she 
must be sought.” 

**The matter is so unaccountably 
mysterious,” said Ainslie, ‘‘ that it is al- 
most impossible to decide on our next 
course of action... If we had only the 
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faintest clue to guide us—but I am 
afraid the cook’s story does not furnish 
one 
‘‘ That remains to be seen,” said Nor- 
vell, speaking in the same repressed 
voice as before, and coming forward to 
the table round which’ they were all 
grouped. ‘‘The cook’s story proves 
this much,” he went on, emphatically, 
‘¢ that some boat did arrive on that after- 
noon, and that Mabel accompanied some 
person or persons on the river. What 
we have to do is to find that boat, and 
that person or those persons.” 

‘* Well?” said Mr. Seyton, in the tone 
of ‘* go on.” 

‘*T will begin, sir, by asking you to 
account for your own boat, which is the 
one most likely to have been used, and 
by requseting these gentlemen—” he 
looked round the table at Mr. Seyton’s 
three guests—‘‘ to be kind enough to 
tell us how they were engaged on that 
afternoon.” 

‘¢ Upon my word, Mr. Norvell,” said 
Mr. Harding, flushing up suddenly: 
‘Do you mean to insult us, sir?” 

‘‘Hush, Harding,” said Mr. Ainslie, 
quickly. ‘‘ This question is a mere 
form. I quite agree with you, Mr. Nor- 
vell,” he went on, turning to the young 
lawyer who stood before him. ‘Of 
course it is best to do so. Shall we be- 
gin with the boat, or with ourselves ?” 

‘¢ The boat is not here, and you are,” 
answered Norvell, briefly. ‘* We will 
waste no time, if you please, but begin 
with yourselves. Mr. Seyton, will you 
conduct the examination ?” 

Mr. Seyton started, for he had sunk 
into abstraction, and looked up as if sur- 
prised. 

‘* Certainly,” he said. ‘‘ But it seems 
scarcely worth while—Philip is the only 
one who would have been likely to go 
for her, and Philip spent the afternoon 
with me.” 

‘* Begging your pardon, sir,” said Mr. 
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Blake, abruptly. ‘‘ You: forget that I 
called to see you, and that you lost sight 
of Mr. Conway for some time, while we 
sat on the piazza.” 

**But he was inthisroom. I left him 
here when I went out, and found him 
when I returned.” 

*€Can you vouch for his presence dur- 
ing that interval, sir?” 

‘* Blake !—What do you mean ?” 

**T mean, sir,” said Blake, with a cer- 
tain dignity in his tone and manner, 
“that this is no time for mincing mat- 
ters, and that Mr. Norvell and I are both 
of one mind—there’s been black work 
here of some sort or other, and if Mr. 
Conway does not wish to be suspected, 
he had better lift up his head and clear 
himself at once.” 

The honest, indignant voice rang 
through the room fearlessly, and Con- 
way lifted his head quickly enough, At 
first his face indicated only profound as- 
tonishment, but as he met the looks of 
dark suspicion with which Blake and 
Norvell were regarding him, he rose and 
stood confronting them—amazement, 
incredulity, indignation, rage and scorn, 
chasing each other in quick succession 
over his expressive countenance. He 
seemed for a moment incapable of 
speech, but continued to gaze at the two 
men with eyes literally blazing with fierce 
passion, while the large veins rose and 
stood out like cords upon his clear, dark 
forehead. 

Shocked, confounded even, by the ac- 
cusation just made, Mr. Seyton was 
about to interfere, but before he had 
time to speak, Conway recovered self- 
possession and anticipated him. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, he drew himself 
up, and threw back his head, while the 
glance which was fixed on Blake’s eyes 
grew colder but more menacing. His 
whole air, and his voice, when he spoke, 
were different from his usual manner. 
Haughty and grave, he looked as he felt 
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—the gentleman addressing his infe- 
rior. 

‘Did I hear you mention my name a 
moment ago, in a most extraordinary 
way?” he said, in a tone so quiet that 
every one present felt the slight but sen- 
sible thrill with which we listen to that 


‘low moaning of the wind which always 


precedes the burst of a tempest’s fury. 
Mr. Harding turned a little pale, and 
shrank instinctively behind his uncle’s 
chair. But Blake did not flinch. 

“Yes, Mr. Conway,” he was com- 
mencing, when Mr. Seyton stopped 
him. 

**Not a word more, Blake!” he ex- 
claimed, the first real anger he had ever 
felt towards his faithful friend flashing 
in his eyes. ‘You insult, you outrage 
me, not less than my nephew, by the in- 
famous accusation which you dare to 
suggest. My dear boy,” he continued, 
rapidly, looking upat Conway, “‘ forgive 
him, for the sake of the motive which 
prompts his zeal.” , 

Before either Blake or Conway could 
reply, Norvell laid his hand on the table, 
and addressed Mr. Seyton: 

**Sir,” he said, in a grave and meas- 
ured tone, “‘I respect your feelings; I 
am sorry to shock them by what I am 
about to say. But I must be heard: 
My cousin, whose nearest relative 
and natural protector I am, has sudden- 
ly and mysteriously disappeared from 
her home. I believe, and so does Mr. 
Blake, that she was either forcibly ab- 
ducted or treacherously wiled away by 
this man”—he pointed sternly to Con- 
way. ‘It is right that you should hear 
a detail of the circumstances upon which 
this belief is based, and that he should 
have the opportunity of proving our 
suspicions to be unfounded before I for- 
mally make the charge against him at a 
legal tribunal. The following are the 
facts which I have gathered, and upon 
which my accusation rests: -First— 
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Mabel has, for more than.a_month past, 
been in the habit of going on the river 
almost every afternoon with this man; 
on no single occasion has she gone with 
any one else. Secondly—Frank Eston 
and his ‘sister heard her make an en- 


gagement to go boating with him on the. 


afternoon in question, as they parted at 
daylight, when. returning from the ball. 
Frank and Miss Eston will both testify 
to this on oath. Thirdly—Mrs. Leigh’s 
servant heard a boat come to the landing 
at the very time named when the: en- 
gagement was made; heard a. man’s 
voice laughing and talking with Mabel 
in the arbor; heard this voice, and 
Mabel’s own, talking as they went down 
the garden walk to the river; and. heard 
the clink of the chain when the boat was 
unfastened. Shortly. afterwards, I, my- 
self, together with her sister, saw the 
mark of the boat on the sand at. the 
landing, and. just beside this mark I 


found. a flower which Constance recog- 
nized as one of a cluster worn by Mabel 


that afternoon. Another one of the 
same flowers was lying in an open book 
which she had been reading in the ar- 
bor. _Lastly—By Mr. Blake’s testimony 
and your own admission, you lost sight 
of Mr. Conway during a considerable 
part of the afternoon—fully two hours 
and a half, Blake thinks—during which 
time he could easily have taken the boat 
from her mooring. at. the foot of the 
bluff, gone to Mrs. Leigh’s landing; and 
persuaded my cousin to fulfill the’ en- 
gagement she had made, returning in 
time to be in the library when you re- 
entered it. What were the motives in- 
fluencing him, and how he has disposed 
of Mabel, I pretend not even to conjec- 
ture.. Here are facts, and I ask what 
Mr. Conway has to say regarding 
them?” 

‘*That your suspicion is not so abso- 
lutely inexcusable as I thought before 
hearing the enumeration of what does 
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look like strong circumstantial. evidence 
in support of it, and consequently I will. 
endeavor, to satisfy. you, Mr. Norvell, ., 
that in this case, as in many others, cir- 
cumstantial evidence is misleading,” an- 
swered Conway, in his usual frank man- 
ner. He had listened to Norvell, as had, 
Mr. Seyton, with.a surprise which soon 
transcended every other emotion, ac- 
knowledging mentally that the young . 
lawyer was not merely excusable but 
perfectly justified in entertaing a suspi- 
cion which wore such a plausible appear- 
ance. As he. thought thus, his brow: 
relaxed from the: heavy frown that. con- 
tracted it, the expression of his face grew 
clear and open, and he continued in his 
natural tone of voice : 

‘¢ Your information concerning the en- 
gagement made by Miss Mabel Leigh to 
go boating with me is. perfectly correct. 
I mentioned this engagement that morn- 
ing at breakfast, as you, sir, may remem- 
ber?” He turned to Mr. Seyton. 

** Certainly !” answered the latter. 

‘*My uncle,” proceeded Conway, 
‘* objected to my taking Miss Mabel out 
that day, saying that, after the fatigue 
of the night before, she ought to rest. 
He even desired that I would not call 
upon her. He was going to send An- 
derson to Ayre in the afternoon, he said, 
and would tell him to stop at Mrs. 
Leigh’s and inquire how the ladies were. 
And he added, that if I was concerned at 
breaking my engagement, Anderson 
could take my apologies to Miss Mabel. 

Again he turned to Mr. Seyton, who 
said mournfully: ‘‘ Yes, I remember. 
Would to God I had let you go!” And 
Conway knew, from the tone as well as 
the words, that there did not exist in 
his uncle’s mind a shade of distrust to- 
wards him. He resumed: 

** As I was leaving the breakfast room 
I met Anderson, and requested him to 
come to me for a note which I wished to 
send to Ayre, when he went there in the 
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afternoon, and accordingly he came to 
me in the library at the time that my 
uncle was occupied with Mr. Blake. 
You,. Mr. Norvell, have adduced the 
statement of Mrs, Leigh’s servant, that 
she heard a boat at the landing in her 
mistress’s garden, a man’s voice, and the 
departure of Miss Mabel. I will prove 
to you, on equally reliable testimony, 
that of my uncle’s valet, that I was in 
this room a very short time before my 
uncle returned to it from the piazza, and 
thathe, Anderson, saw Miss Mabel Leigh 
after he had discharged the errand which 
took him to Ayre—having called at Mrs. 
Leigh’s, he assured me, just before he 
left town to return home—at least an 
hour after he left me here in the library. 
With your permission, uncle, I will ring 
for Anderson.” 

Mr. Seyton nodded his head, Conway 
rang, and Anderson, whose business it 
was to answer the library bell, soon 
made his appearance, and approached 
the group surrounding his master, with 
a very solemn and rather startled ex- 
pression of countenance. 

‘* Anderson,” said Conway quietly— 
for he wished to put the man at his ease 
—‘‘ Anderson, do you remember what 
time it was when you saw Miss Mabel 
Leigh, on Thursday afternoon ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
‘*] called at Mrs. Leigh’s the last thing 
before I left town, and it was just six 
o’clock. I heard the town clock striking 
while I was waiting in the garden for 
Miss Mabel to answer your note.” 

‘* You are sure it was six o’clock ?” said 
his master. 

“I’m sure of it, sir. I counted every 
strike of the clock, for Mr. Jones wasn’t 
at home when I went to his office, and 


“Never mind about Jones. Might 
you not have been mistaken in counting 
the clock ?” 

“‘No, sir; I know I wasn’t mistaken. 
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I noticed particular about the time, be- 
cause, if you recollect, sir, you told me 
to hurry and git back, if I could, before 
Mr. Blake left, so that he could hear 
what Mr. Jones: said.’ I started from 
here just a little before five. When I 
come for Mass Phil’s note I looked at 
the clock there, and it wanted ten min- 
utes to five; and I know I thought I 
could ride fast, and git back by six, but 
I had to run about so before I could find 
Mr. Jones that it was six when I got to 
Mrs. Leigh’s.” 

“* And you saw——” 

Mr. Seyton’s voice failed. He could 
not pronounce the name of his lost dar- 
ling. He cleared his throat, and said, 
“Who did you see first at Mrs. 
Leigh’s ?” 

**T saw Miss Constance first, sir. She 
was coming down stairs as I went up the 
front walk. She come to the front door 
to meet me, and after I had asked how 
they all was, I handed her the note for 
Miss Mabel. She took it, and then 
she give it back to me, and told me to 
go on through the house into the garden 
and that I would find Miss Mabel in the 
arbor. Iwentand found her there, and 
give her the note, and after she read it, 
she started to go in the house to answer 
it. I told her I was ina great hurry, 
and asked her not to be long, if she 
pleased, and she laughed and said, 
“Well, if you’re in such a hurry, Ander- 
son, I’ll just tear a leaf out of this book 
and write with a pencil; but you must 
be sure and tell your Mass. Phil, that 
it’s not my fault I send him such a note.’ 
So she tore out a leaf and wrote on it, 
and told me to be sure and not lose it, 
and not to let anybody but Mass Phil see 
it. And then I hurried home.” 

** And you counted the clock striking 
six while you were in the garden?” 

"Yes, sir. While Miss Mabel was 
writing thé note.” 

** You rode to Ayre?” asked Norvell. 
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“Yes, sir. I went a horseback!” 

‘¢ There is one place on the road where 
there is a very good view of the river, 
just this side of town, you know. Did 
you notice the river—if there were any 
boats on it?” 

‘No, sir. I didn’t notice the river 
going or coming. Iwas in ahurry both 
times, and was looking straight before 
me all the time.” 

‘‘ That will do,” said his master, and 
Anderson retired. 

As soon as the door closed on his ex- 
it, Mr. Seyton raised himself in his chair 
with a look of more energy than he had 
yet exhibited. ‘‘I hope, Mr. Norvell 
and Mr. Blake,” he said, in a tone of 
cold displeasure, ‘‘that you are now 
satisfied. Anderson’s word would not 
be received in a court of justice, it is 
true, but if your acumen does not go so 
far as to suspect my nephew or myself 
of suborning his evidence, perhaps you 
may give it the same credit which you 
accord to that of Mrs. Leigh’s cook, who 
is also ineligible in law as a witness; 
and if, further, you do not suspect me 
of collusion with my nephew in the 
commission of the crime of which you 
have dared to accuse him, you may pos- 
sibly accept my testimony as corrobo- 
rating what Anderson says relative to 
time. It happened that, as I am not 
fond of business, and Blake was talking 
of business all the while he was with 
me, I looked at my watch repeatedly. I 
had it in my hand when Anderson came 
to me for the message he was to take to 
Ayre. It was then fifteen minutes before 
five o’clock. My watch and that time- 
piece ”—he pointed to the clock over the 
mantel—“‘ generally run very well to- 
gether. Saying that I detained Ander- 
son five minutes giving him my direc- 
tions, and I think that was about the 
length of time thus occupied, he would 
have entered the room precisely at ten 
minutes to five, as he said. And half 
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an hour afterwards, by my watch, Blake 
took leave, and I came in from the 
piazza. That is to say, at twenty min- 
utes after five I found my nephew where 
I had left him an hour and three-quar- 
ters before, for Blake is mistaken in his 
estimate of the time spent. in the piazza; 
I looked at my watch when I left the 
room and when I returned. There was 
an interval of one hour and three-quar- 
ters only. And from twenty minutes 
after five o’clock until bedtime, Philip 
was not out of my presence. If you do 
not reject Anderson’s testimony, and. 
will bear in mind that he saw my god- 
daughter at six o’clock, you must ac- 
knowledge, Mr. Norvell, that it proves 
an alibi.” 

Norvell and Blake exchanged glances. 
Neither of them entertained a shade of 
doubt as to the truth of Anderson’s 
statement. An alibi was proven—/hat 
they could not dispute. It was clear 
that Conway had not been himself the 
active agent in Mabel’s abduction: or 
elopement; but not the less were they 
confident of his guilt. His astonishment 
when the charge was made, and the 
candor with which he afterwards admit- 
ted that circumstances afforded some 
ground for suspicion, they considered 
but a part of the plot—but a specimen 
of his powers of dissemulation. 

After a momentary pause, Norvell 
spoke, in a tone as cold as Mr. Seyton’s 
own. 

‘We accept Anderson’s testimony, 
sir. It proves an alibi, undoubtedly,” 
he said. ‘If you do not object, I will, 
as a matter of form ”—he laid a slightly 
ironical emphasis on the last words— 
‘ask a few questions of yourself and 
these other gentlemen before we go to 
examine the boat. Mr. Conway, it 
seems, spent the afternoon and evening 
with yourself. Were Mr. Ainslie and 
Mr. H>-ding also with you?” 

“Mr. Ainslie was on the terrace all 
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the afternoon, I understand. Cyril was 
riding and came in about dark, or a lit- 
tle after. We all spent the evening to- 
gether.” 

‘¢ You were on the terrace all the after- 
noon, Mr. Ainslie ?” 

‘*I was, though I don’t know that I 
can produce any witnesses to the fact,” 
Ainslie answered quietly. 

‘‘The terrace commands a view of the 
river for some distance up and down. 
You would have noticed any boats pass- 
ing, I suppose ?” 

‘I think so. I cannot say with cer- 
tainty that none passed, for I was read- 
ing, and being thus occupied, they might 
have escaped observation. But I think 
that any movement on the river would 
have attracted my attention.” 

‘I hope Mr. Harding will not consi- 
der himself again insulted, if I ask him 
where he spent the afternoon.” 


“I spent it riding,” said Mr. Hard-. 


ing. 

‘Riding? That is rather indefinite. 
Riding where ?’+ 

‘Really, Mr. Norvell, I am not ac- 
customed——” 

“*Tell him and be done with it, Cy- 
ril,” interrupted his uncle, sharply. 

‘But it is impossible for me to tell 
him!” cried Mr. Harding, indignantly. 
“T hardly know myself. I felt badly, 
and I thought a ride. might help me, so 
Ihad a horse saddled and set out. I 
went some considerable distance, and 
was late getting back—that is all.” 

‘*But you surely know the direction 
you took ?” 

“I took the high road leading to 
Ayre, but after a while I struck into the 
woods, skirted some fields, rode along 
the river bank, and came back by a large 
mill. I hope that is sufficiently expli- 
cit !” 

‘But did you meet no one?” 

*‘T met a good many people, but I 
knew none of them. Good heavens! 
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Mr. Norvell, surely I am the last person 
in the world you would conncct with 
such a matter as this! What possible 
concern could I have with Miss Leigh? 
And as for her going on the river with 
me, I’d hardly have been likely to. ask 
her after the manner in which she treat- 
ed my last invitation.” 

‘*T do not suspect you in the least, 
Mr. Harding, but you ought to clear 
yourself from even a shadow of doubt.” 

** What doubt can there be? Every- 
body knows that for weeks past I have 
scarcely seen Miss Leigh. It seems to 
me that my cousin Philip is the only one 
likely to know anything of her move- 
ments, considering, at least, that I over- 
heard a declaration of love which he 
made to her the night of the ball.” 

Mr. Seyton started and looked up at 
Conway inquiringly. 

‘It is true,” his nephew responded to 
that look, ‘‘ though I did not expect that 
you would hear in this way, or that my 
worthy cousin had been playing the 
eavesdropper.” His eyes, full of elo- 
quent scorn, glanced from the face of 
Mr. Seyton to the smooth visage at his 
shoulder, and then back again. ‘For 
2 month past,” he continued, meeting 
his uncle’s gaze steadily, ‘‘I have been 
aware that you saw and discountenariced 
my- admiration for your god-daughter. 
I knew, or thought I knew, that it would 
be useless to attempt to obtain your ap- 
proval of my suit; and I felt that you 
might, not unreasonably, condemn my 
conduct if I persisted in prosecuting it, 
with the full knowledge that her family 
and you yourself would never consent to 
her marrying me. I determined to leave 
Seyton House, to return to Europe; and 
I should have left more than a fortnight 
ago, had not Mabel, one day when I 
mentioned my inteation to her sister and 
herself, asked, as a personal favor, that 
I would remain until after the ball. Very 
reluctantly I consented to delay my de- 
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parture, resolving to guard every word 
and look in my.association with her. I 
would fain have abjured her society alto- 
gether, but it was impossible to do this 
without exciting her own wonder and the 
remark of others. Therefore, I could 
only avoid it partially, But I adhered 
strictly to my resolution, until the night 
of the ball. On that evening I met her 
in the belief that I saw her for the last 
time, for I designed leaving the next 
day, and meant to take no formal fare- 
well of her.” He paused a moment, and 
his hitherto pale cheek flushed crimson. 
‘‘The excitement of the hour—” he 
went on hurriedly—‘‘ the thought of the 
approaching separation—overcame my 
self-control. Under a sudden impulse 
of passion, words which once spoken 
could not be recalled, burst from my 
lips. I offered her my hand and she 
accepted it. I was wrong—that I ac- 
knowledge, sir. But before you condemn 
me utterly, remember what the tempta- 
tion was, and how long I had successful- 
ly resisted it.” 

Mr. Seyton had listened with evident 
emotion while his nephew spoke. To 
his ear, at least, the recital, both in man- 
ner and matter, had in it the ring of 
truth. And, “‘ Thought, quick-winged 
as lightning,” filled in the bare outline 
sketched by Conway of the struggle 
maintained so long with a temptation the 
strength of which he, of all men, could 
best understand, The memory of his 
own young love for her who was the 
prototype of Mabel, came so vividly 
upon him, that he was obliged to steady 
his voice for a moment before answer- 
ing. 

** Yes, you were wrong,” he said gen- 
tly; ‘‘and a man who himself has never 
struggled with and been conquered by 
passion, might condemn you. I am not 
that man. I forgive you freely.” 

He extended his hand, and pressed 
warmly the one which so eagerly grasp- 
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ed his own. Conway was deeply affect- 
ed by his uncle’s generous trust and 
sympathy, and his voice faltered a little 
as he continued : 

“*T ought to have told you at once of 
my error, and so I intended. But one 
trifling circumstance after another pre- 
vented my speaking to you in private, 
until just before Mr. Blake came in. At 
the moment that he entered the library 
I was about to tell you.” 

**T recollect,” said Mr. Seyton, *‘ your 
asking if I would give you my attention, 
as you had something to say to me, and 
I remember being struck by the agita- 
tion of your manner. This, then, was 
the communication you were about to 
make ?” 

“Tt was. ‘ 

He stopped. The color which had a 
moment before rushed to his face as 
quickly disappeared. A sudden faint 
sickness came over him, objects grew 
dim before his sight, and he hastily sat 
down. He had not tasted food for twen- 
ty-four hours, but it was not physical 
exhaustion which thus affected him. The 
soft summer air entering the room 
through the open windows, bore with it 
a sound that caused all of the group of 
men, even the solemnly phlegmatic Mr. 
Harding, to shudder involuntarily. Mr. 
Seyton bent his head forward, and cov- 
ered his eyes with one hand, while the 
haggard face of Norvell became, if pos- 
sible, more rigid and colorless than be- 
fore. Dulled by distance, but yet per- 
fectly distinct, and bitterly significant to 
the ear, came the report of a heavy vol- 
ley of musketry. At the earliest dawn, 
crowds of the town and country people 
of Ayre and its vicinity, had gathered 
along the bank of the river, dragging it 
all the way from Mrs. Leigh’s landing 
to the island—a distance of more than a 
mile—but to no purpose. ° Something 
over thirty-six hours having elapsed 
since the time at which it was supposed 
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that Mabel might have been drowned, 
they were now firing into the stream, to 
the end. that. the vibration of the water 
following the concussion. so produced, 
might cause the body to rise to the sur- 
face. As Ayre did not possess even a 
single field-piece, volleys of musketry 
were substituted for the boom of cannon, 
but these volleys were so heavy that, the 
day being unusually still, they were dis- 
tinctly audible at.Seyton House. 

Norvell was the first, to recover him- 
self, and there was a tone less of harsh- 
ness in his voice as he said, ‘‘ We will 
go and examine the boat!” He did not 
believe that Mabel was drowned— nay, 
he scoffed at the idea; he would not 
have hesitated a moment to stake. his 
own life on the opposite opinion; he 
was mentally anathematizing the people 
who were, he considered, ‘‘ making 
fools of themselves,” by prosecuting 
their search for her body, as he led the 
way to where the boat. was made fast— 
but yet that sullen boom, boom, now re- 
curring at short intervals, realized to 
him with fresh intensity the terrible fact 
that Mabel was missing, and seemed to 
his heart, though not to his mind, like 
volleys over her grave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 


They found the boat moored at the 
foot of the bluff, where the servants who 
were called up said it had been ever 
since the ball, and that after that night 
it had not, to their knowledge, been used 
until Mr. Conway went to Ayre on the 
morning of the second day. 

‘You see as how we was all monstous 
tired, sir,” said Austin, ‘‘ and pretty 
nearly everybody got enough of rowin’ 
the night before. I’d take my Bible 
oath on it. that none of the white folks 
touched her, sir; and I’m still more 
sartain that none of the black ones did.” 
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**You are perfectly sure of this?” 

** As sure as if it was the last word I 
ever spoke, sir.” 

‘I hope you are satisfied, Norvell,” 
said Mr. Seyton, wearily. 

**No, sir! I shall never be satisfied 
until I have laid open the whole devilish 
plot,” Norvell answered. ‘‘Mr. Ains- 
lie, the boat might have been entered 
here, and by keeping close along the ° 
bank under the willows, have effectually 
eluded your observation from the ter- 
race.” 

** Perhaps so,” said Ainslie, ‘for I 
confess I paid very little attention to thie 
river, or to anything else for that matter, 
on the afternoon in question.” 

“Come, Blake,” said Norvell ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘we are wasting time. We 
will take the boat and go at once to 
Ayre——” 

He ceased speaking, and stood still in 
the act of stepping into the boat, for at 
this moment a breathless servant came 
running up. 

‘Please, sir, there’s some gentlemen 
to see you,” he panted, addressing his 
master; ‘‘and they say as how they’ve 
got some pa’tic’lar news for you.” 

News! What a sharp pang—half: of 
hope, half of fear—went through the 
hearts of three. at least of the group of 
men! They looked at each other for 
one instant, saw the same thought flash 
into the eyes of each, and turned swiftly 
and silently towards the house. The 
three others followed; the three whose 
thoughts were known only to themselves 
and to God—and it chanced that Mr, 
Harding walked alone, while Ainslie 
and Conway brought up the rear toge- 
ther. ‘ 

‘*Phil,” said the former, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘I detest half confiden- 
ces. You never told me about any de- 
claration ; on the contrary, you express- 
ly said that you had no intention of 
making one.” 
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‘No, I did not tell you,” Conway an- 
swered, “‘ principally because I saw the 
folly of it so plainly that I did not care 
to hear an echo of my own thoughts 
from you. Besides, I had not time. It 
was all so unexpected. I committed my- 
self before I knew what I was about, the 
other night, and then—but what is the 
good of talking of it! I never knew how 
dear she was to me until now—now, 
when I can not tell whether she is dead 
or alive, but when I would give up every 
hope of fortune and live to the end of 
my existence a slave and « drudge, only 
to see her beside me again !” 

Ainslie looked at him intently—look- 
ed at him, as it seemed, a littie curious- 
ly. ‘Ithink you mean it, for the time,” 
he said, after a moment. 

‘I mean it for any time, and all 
time,” answered the other. ‘‘ And I 
only wish I might be taken at my word. 
You should never hear me complain if I 
had to hew wood or draw water for my 
daily food. And yet these miserable 
fools really suspect mé of having made 
away with her.” 

“*T wonder what they suppose your 
object to have been ?” 

‘* The devil only knows! I suppose, 
in the first place, they pitched upon me 
as a subject for suspicion, because of 
their great good will towards me. 
Though,” he added, with gloomy indif- 
ference, “‘ that lawyer made out a pretty 
strong case against me, if I had not been 
able to prove an alibi. I don’t blame 
him for suspecting me under such cir- 
cumstances, but I do think he is a foo} 
not to be convinced of his mistake, after 
all that he has heard.” 

“He is blinded by jealousy. There 
is some excuse for him in that fact. 
Now, Phil, don’t let his example infect 
you. Don’t lose your head and your 
temper, as you came very near doing a 
while ago. Keep cool, whatever they 
say. Their accusations can do you no 
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harm in the end; and Norvell, as Miss 
Leigh’s cousin, has a claim on your for- 
bearance. As to that fellow Blake, not 
being a gentleman, he is beneath your 
resentment.” 

“Yes,” said Conway, listlessly. ‘‘Ah!” 
he cried, the moment after, with an 
energy and passion so new to him, that 
his friend was quite startled. ‘Ah! I 
am not thinking of their preposterous 
accusation, but of Aer / Ralph, tell me 
what you think!” he went on ina tone 
of great agitation. ‘‘ You do not be- 
lieve it possible, do you, that she could 
have been——could have fallen into the 
river ?” 

Ainslie hesitated. 

‘* It is hard to say,” he replied at last, 
* but I am inclined to think so.” 

**T do not, I cannot believe it,” said 
Conway passionately. ‘I go with Nor- 
vell that far. I think that she has been 
abducted !” and he glanced with a dark 
frown at Harding, who was just disap- 
pearing through the library door, a lit- 
tle in advance of them. 

Ainslie shook hishead. ‘‘ He may be 
knave enough, but I doubt if he has 
nerve enough for such a business.” 

‘We shall see! I am determined to 
find her, and I think Norvell is not less 
so. Between us, we shall succeed, soon- 
er or later.” 

Ainslie had no time to reply, for at 
that moment they entered the library, 
where quite a number of gentlemen 
were assembled. Governor Eston was 
speaking. 

“‘The man to whom I allude,” he 
said, ‘‘an entirely honest and respect- 
able man, named Jacob Stone, declares, 
and is willing to testify on oath, that as 
he was coming home in his boat shortly 
before sunset, on Thursday afternoon, 
he passed a skiff containing Mabel Leigh 
and a man whose face he did not see, 
but whose figure reminded him very 
much of——” 
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He paused suddenly on perceiving 
Conway in the open door before him ; 
and, as he paused, the latter stepped 
forward. 

‘Finish your sentence, sir, I beg,” 
he said. ‘‘ Of whom did the figure re- 
mind him ?” . 

The Governor bowed with very state- 
ly but rather stiff courtesy. 

‘“‘T regret to say,” he answered, 
“that it was of yourself, Mr. Con- 
way.” 

** And he is willing to testify that, on 
oath ?” 

‘*No; he expressly says that he is 
eertain only of Mabel’s identity. He 
did not catch even a glimpse of the face 
of her companion, but he took it for 
granted that it was yourself. And he 
remarked what has often struck others, 
that a great similarity exists in the 
figures of you three gentlemen.” 

“ And is he certain that it was one of 
them ?” asked Mr. Norvell. 

The Governor hesitated before reply- 
ing, but after a while he spoke slowly: 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ He is absolutely 
certain that it was one of them.” 

‘In what direction was the boat go- 
ing? Where did he pass them?” asked 
Mr. Seyton? ‘It seems to me that is 
of far more importance that anything 
else.” 

‘They were coming in this direction, 
and he passed them a short distance be- 
low Morford’s Landing. It is very ter- 
rible and very strange, Mr. Seyton—we 
scarcely know what to think. Ayre is 
more. excited than I ever remember it to 
have been; and the whole town is busi- 
ly engaged in dragging the river. But 
this information entirely sets at rest the 
question of her having been drowned.” 

‘Tt sets at rest the question of acci- 
dental drowning,” said one of the other 
gentlemen, ‘‘ but if she was murdered, 
her body would most probably have beea 
thrown in the river.” 
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‘* Pray, my good sir, spare us,” said 
the Governor quickly, for he saw how 
white and shuddering Mr. Seyton look- 
ed, as he sat down in his chair. ‘I 
hope all may yet be well, but—Mr. Nor- 
vell, are you leaving?” 

‘* Yes,” said Norvell, as he took up 
his hat, and turned toward the door. 
“I am goint to Morford’s Landing. 
Good morning, Mr. Seyton. I will see 
you soon again. Good morning, gen- 
tlemen.” 

He went out at once, without waiting 
for any rejoinder, and the Governor’s 
eye followed him approvingly. ‘‘ There 
goes a man with stuff in him,” he said. 
**Do you see how quick he is to act upon 
ahint? Trust me, gentlemen, if Mabel 
Leigh is found at all, that man will be 
the one to find her,” 

‘*If she’s not found,” said Mr. Blake, 
drawing on his gloves, ‘‘it will not be 
for want of looking, you may be sure, 
sir. Mr. Ainslie, are you coming with 
me ?—or is it you, Mr. Harding?” 

** Does not Mr. Conway take any part 
in the search?” asked the Governor, 
significantly, as his glance turned on 
Conway, who stood apart from the rest. 

‘* He was in the saddle all night,” be- 
gan Ainslie; but before he could say 
more, Conway advanced into the centre 
of the room, until he stood beside Mr. 
Seyton’s chair. Then facing the entire 
group he spoke for himself. 

‘*T understand the suspicion with 
which you all regard me,” he said, ‘‘ and 
the manner in which you have judged 
and condemned me while in profound , 
ignorance of any thing save the fact that 
Miss Leigh has disappeared. Why this 
is so, only yourselves can tell. Mr. 
Norvell had indeed strung together a 
somewhat plausible-looking array of 
* suspicious circumstances,’ but I proved 
to him, ina manner to satisfy any rea- 
sonable mind, that I was here in. this 
very room during the whole of the af- 
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ternoon upon which Miss Leigh disap- 
peared. Moreover, I can prove, by my 
cousin, Mr. Harding, who has already 
done me the favor to testify to the fact”— 
he could not quite repress an intonation 
of sarcasm in his voice—‘‘ that I pro- 
posed to, and was accepted by Miss Ma- 
bel Leigh on the night of the ball. 
How any sane man could suspect me of 
abducting or murdering the woman who 
was my affianced wife, it passes my pow- 
ers of imagination to conceive. That 
” 

‘* Excuse me,” interrupted Mr. Hard- 
ing, at this point, to the surprise of 
Conway himself, and that of his whole 
audience. ‘‘ Excuse me, Philip, if I cor- 
rect what is no doubt an inadvertent 
mistake on your part, but which I feel it 
right to rectify. I did rot testify to the 
fact of your having proposed to and been 
accepted by Miss Mabel Leigh, but only 
to your having made a declaration of 
love to her. It was by the merest chance 
that I overheard this declaration, and I 
hurried away without waiting to hear her 
reply. I was looking for her to return 
her fan, which had come into my pos- 
session by accident, but when I heard 
your—that is, the subject of your con- 
versation, I did not wish to intrude my 
presence upon you, and sol retired at 
once.” 

**Ah, I comprehend !” said Conway 
scornfully. ‘You mean to insinuate 
that though I offered myself I was not 
accepted ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Harding hastily, 
growing very red, and speaking with 
some indignation. ‘*No; I mean to 
insinuate no such thing! I only cor- 
rected the mistake and made the expla- 
nation, because you spoke as if—as if 
you thought my hearing the conversa- 
tion between Miss Leigh and yourself 
was intentional.” 

Conway did not reply to this speech, 
but taking out a Russian leather pocket- 
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book, he extracted thence a small folded 
paper, and addressed Mr. Seyton. 
“Here is the note which Anderson 
brought to me on Thursday afternoon. 
Will you read it, sir, and satisfy whom- 
soever it may concern, whether Miss 
Leigh was engaged to me or not.” 

Mr. Seyton took the note, but before 
he had time to read it, he was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of Anderson, who, 
hastily approaching him, said: 

‘*Mr. Martin’s out here, sir, and 
wants tosee you. I told him you was 
busy and couldn’t be disturbed, but he 
says he’s got something to tell you, and 
if you can’t see him, will Mr. Blake 
please come there directly.” 

“‘Bring him in at once,” said Mr. 
Seyton, with mingled eagerness and ap- 
prehension. And he laid the paper 
which Conway had given him on the ta- 
ble at his side. 

Anderson returned to the open door, 
and ushered in the overseer, who was 
waiting just outside, it appeared. A 
rough but good-natured looking man, 
with honest face and open manner, he 
took off his hat as he advanced into the 
apartment, nodded shortly to the com- 
pany in general, and more respectfully 
to Mr. Seyton and Mr. Blake, his eyes 
resting on the former for an instant 
with an expression of compassionate 
wonder at his.altered appearance, and 
then turning to Blake. 

‘You know the flat-boat that was lost 
the night of the ball, Mr. Blake ?” 

Blake nodded. 

‘* Well, it’s found; and this here was 
found in it—stuck fast to the bottom, in 
some wet mud.” 

He extended, not to Blake, but to Mr. 
Seyton, what the latter took to be a 
piece of wet clay-soiled black lace, 
crushed together into an unsightly lump, 
until he had it in his hand, when he saw 
that it was a half-length pic-nic glove ot 
the kind then universally worn in sum- 
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“mer by ladies. “Gazing at it with a 
shudder, unable and unwilling to iden- 
tify it as Mabel’s, he turned to Conway, 
and said in a low tone, ‘‘ Lookat it, and 
see if you think it is her’s.” 

Conway shuddered, too, as he re- 
ceived it from his uncle’s outstretched 
hand. He examined it closely, but, so 
far as the glove itself was concerned, 
there was nothing by which he could 
identify it. Mabel wore such gloves, he 
knew, but so did every lady of his ac- 
quaintance. Mechanically, he endeav- 
ored to straighten it out, the better to 
judge of its size and shape, and while 
doing so he found that it enclosed some 
foreign substance, to which it was pasted 
firmly by the half dry mud. Crumbling 
this mud off, he started at the sight of a 
note—his own note, as he divined by in- 
stinct at the very first glimpse. He ex- 
tricated it with some difficulty from the 
inside of the glove, opened it, gave one 
look at the blurred but perfectly legible 
writing, and placed it in his uncle’s hand. 
‘The glove is her’s,” he said. ‘See! 
That is my note, written to her on 
Thursday.” He pointed to the date, 
which Mr. Seyton read, and then spoke 
eagerly to the overseer. 

*‘When and where was the boat 
found?” he exclaimed. 

‘Why, you see, sir, the boat was 
missin’ a Thursday mornin’, the day af- 
ter the ball, and as she’s a right new 
boat that Mr. Blake had had built after 
a notion of his own, and so light that 
two hands can manage her easy, though 
she’s big, why he didn’t like the loss of 
her; and he spoke pretty sharp when 
I reported it to him, and said it was 
keerlessness on my part not to ov looked 
after things better, for that no doubt the 
hands had got out of her ina hurry, and 
mebbe not fastened her at all, or——” 

“But where was she found?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Seyton, who, having listen- 
ed very impatiently so far to this irrele- 
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vant tirade, could contain himself no 
longer. From ‘the force of habit, he 
looked up at Blake, as much as to say, 
‘“Make him come to the point!” To 
which adjuration Blake replied by a 
slight negative motion of the head, sig- 
nifying, ‘‘ Let him tell his story his own 
way, or he’ll never get to the end of it.” 
And the man, ‘unconscious of this by 


‘play, replied: 


“‘T'll come to that presently, sir. 
Well, Mr. Blake he thought she hadn’t 
bin fastened proper. He said all the 
niggers was on their heads last night, 
and that I must a bin on mine too, not 
to a noticed what they was about, and 
that he’d no doubt they’d just flung the 
chain round the stake, without pretend- 
in’ to fasten it into the staple. I didn’t 
think so, because Old Ike and Big Jim 
was the boat hands, and there aint two 
better or more dependable boys on the 
whole plantation, and they said they 
hitched her up just as usual. Well, 
when I heerea yesterday mornin’ that 
Miss Mabel was missin’, I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ that mebbe her bein’ gone, and 
the boat’s bein’ gone, had somethin’ to 
do with one another; andI sent Old Ike 
and Big Jim down the river in a canoe 
yesterday evenin’ late, to Mr. Dawson’s 
plantation, to make inquiries whether 
anybody there had seed or heered of the 
boats goin’ by there. The boys hadn’t 
got half way to Mr. Dawson’s before they 
met Andy Campbell on his raft comin’ 
up for a load of timber, and he had the 
flat towen on behind him, and said he 
had picked her up away down the river, 
and knowed her, and was bringin’ her 
home as he. passed goin’ up the river. 
Well, it was after dark when Old Ike and 
Big Jim got back, and I wasn’t at home, 
and didn’t git home this mornin’ till af- 
ter breakfast, for I was scourin the coun- 
try all night with a party of hands, look- 
in’ for some trace of Miss Mabel. When 
I did git home, I found the boys waitin’ 
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for me; and when I*heered their story 
I was a most of Mr. Blake’s way of 
thinkin’, that the flat had got loose and 
floated off down stream; but I thought 
I’d go and take a look at her, and you 
_ see I found ¢haZ in her ”—he pointed to 
the glove—‘‘ and what’s more, there’s 
shin people and horses, too, in her, sence 
i we used her ourselves, Wednesday night, 
‘because it was very dry weather then, 
and the boat was as clean as she could 
be, and there was nothin’ to dirty her. 
And now she’s full of mud, and there’s 
the plain tracks of wheels and horses feet 
—yes, and men’s feet, too! And it’s 
my opinion,” he concluded gravely, 
‘¢ that Miss Mabel was carried off down 
the river in that boat.” 

Most of the gentlemen shook their 
heads at this idea, and Governor Eston 
explained to the man that it was impos- 
sible, because of the story of Jacob 
Stone, who was positive that he had seen 
Mabel in a skiff; adding, ‘‘ You know 
he is not the sort of man to tell a cock- 
and-a-bull story, or to be mistaken in 
what he so positively says. For my 
part, I am just as firmly convinced that 
she was in the skiff, as if I had seen her 
myself.” 

‘*T don’t dispute it,” returned Martin. 
** Stone’s not the man to tell a lie, one 
way or another, I know. All I say is, 
she might a bin in the skiff when he saw 
her, and she might a bin in the flat af- 
terwards. And I’d like to know, Gov- 
ernor, how you’d account for her glove 
bein’ in the flat, if she hadn’t bin in it 
herself ?” 

“‘That I can’t account for,” said the 
Governor. ‘‘ That is strange, certainly. 
You are sure it is her glove, Seyton ?” 

For answer, Mr. Seyton held out to 
his inspection the back of the note upon 
which the address, 

‘*MIss MABEL LEIGH, 
“cc Ayre,” 
was legible at a glance. ° 
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‘¢ And Mr, Conway recognizes this as 
a note written by himself?” asked the 
Governor, in a very non-committal tone, 

Mr. Seyton turned the other side, and 
folding it back, so that the signature and 
date were exposed, he again held it out 
for the inspection of all who were in- 
clined to examine it. Then he put it on 
the table beside the one already there, 
rose from his seat, placed his hand dn 
Conway’s shoulder, and so standing, ad- 
dressed the company. 

‘* Before we proceed farther with the 
subject of the boat, I must ask you, 
gentlemen, to give me your attention 
while I perform an. act of justice and of 
duty—that of denouncing as not only 
preposterous, but as infamous—infamous 
in the highest degree—the suspicion 
which Mr. Norvell and Mr. Blake have 
thought fit to express, and, I believe, to 
disseminate, concerning my nephew !— 
a suspicion that he was the abductor of 
my god-daughter! As some circum- 
stances mentioned by Norvell are calcu- 
lated, upon a superficial view, to mislead 
opinion, I will, with your permission, go 
over the explanation and the proofs 
which I gave to Mr. Norvell just before 
your arrival, as to the fact of my ne- 
phew’s presence in this house during the 
whole of Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing.” He recapitulated the explanation 
to which he alluded—his own veto of the 
engagement made by Conway and Ma- 
bel to go boating. Anderson’s account 
of the delivery of Conway’s note and 
Mabel’s answer; his own and the ser- 
vant’s perfect recollection of the time at 
which the different events of the after- 
noon transpired. ‘‘ Here are the two 
notes in question,” he continued. ‘I 
do not know whether Anderson can re- 
cognize this, in its present condition ”— 
he put his finger down upon the disco- 
lored and rumpled one—‘“‘ but the other 
he cannot mistake, as it is not written 
on ordinary note-paper, but on the fly- 
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you please, Cyril.” 

Mr. Harding obeyed. 

‘* Anderson,” said his master, when 
the man came:in, ‘1 want you to re- 
peat to these gentlemen what you were 
telling us a while ago about your errand 
to Ayre, on Thursday afternoon. I 
think you said you heard the town clock 
strike six while you were at Mrs. 
Leigh’s ?” 

‘Yes, sir;” and he proceeded to give 
a substantial repetition of what he had 
said before. 

‘* Look at these notes,” said Mr. Sey- 
ton. ‘* Are they the ones you carried 
that day ?” 

‘¢That is Miss Mabel’s, sir,” replied 
Anderson, without hesitation, ‘* The 
other looks like Mass Phil’s, only it’s so 
dirty. Will you let me see it a minute, 
sir, and I can tell you? If it’s the one 1 
carried that day, it’s got some blood on 
one corner. As I was riding along, 
trimming a switch, I cut my finger, and 
it bled a good deal, off and on, all the 
evening, and some of the blood got on 
both of the notes,” 

Mr. Seyton had given him the note, 
and he was fumbling with it as he spoke, 
and he now pointed to a dull red stain 
on the corner that might have passed 
for a streak of clay a little darker than 
that which stained the whole paper, but 
which, on close scrutiny, was obviously 
blood. ‘‘ Here is the mark, you see, 
sir. It’s Mass Phil’s note.” 

“Very well. That isall I want,” said 
Mr. Seyton. 

‘*T have nothing more to say,” he re- 
sumed, when the servant had left the 
toom. ‘* Any reasonable man must ad- 


mit that I am right in characterizing the 
suspicion which has been suggested, as 
at once preposterous and infamous. It 
there are men so blinded by jealousy, or 
besotted in prejudice ”—he looked sig- 
nificantly towards Blake—‘“‘ as to enter- 
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tain the insane idea that my nephew 
was in any wise connected with the dis- 
appearance of his affianced wife—such 
these documents (he pointed to the 
notes) prove my god-daughter to have 
been—why, I trust that both he and 
myself can support the knowledge of 
their ill-opinion without concegm, ‘re- 
garding it with the contempt whichalehe 
it deserves.” 

‘* Now,” he proceeded, sitting down, 
and speaking in a different tone, ‘‘ how 
about this boat? I confess that the 
more I think of it, the more do I in- 
cline to Martin’s opinion.” He looked 
around. 

An animated discussion followed. 
Everybody was ready to admit that the 
presence of Mabel’s glove in the boat 
seemed strong evidence of her having 
been in it herself. ‘‘But not by any 
means conclusive proof of the fact,” said 
Mr. Bradford. ‘‘ The glove may have 
been put there purposely, to mislead in- 
quiry, by directing it in a wrong chan- 
nel. One thing, however, is certain. 
The disappearance of the boat was a 
preliminary to the abduction of Miss 
Leigh, but whether used for the purpose 
and abandoned when no longer needed, 
in the expectation that the current would 
carry it out of reach of discovery; or 
whether it was intentionally left where it 
would be found, with her glove in it asa 
decoy for suspicion, seems to me a mat- 
ter of doubt. It will be only prudent to 
make every effort to discover traces, and 
obtain information all along the river, 
from here down to the spot where the 
boat was found, but, at the same time, 
we must not relaxin pursuing the search 
in all other directions as vigorously as 
possible.” 

“It seems to me,” said another one 
of the gentlemen, ‘that it will be the 
easiest thing in the world to find out all 
about the boat. She must have been 
seen by somebody on her way down the 
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river. For fifty miles down from here, 
there is not a stretch of three miles not 
overlooked by some plantation or resi- 
dence. It is impossible that a boat of 
that size, or indeed any size, whether 
occupied or empty, should have escaped 
notice the whole way.” 

“¢ That’s if she went down in the day- 
\time,” said Martin, with stubborn con- 
viction of the correctness of his own sur- 
mise; “but my notion is that she went 
down in the night.” 

“You mean that you think Miss 
Leigh was carried down the river in this 
boat at night?” asked Governor Eston. 

“‘ That’s what I think, Govnor.” 

‘*But Miss Leigh did not disappear 
until Thursday afternoon, late, while 
the boat was missing on Thursday morn- 
ing ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Then what do you suppose became 
of the boat all day Thursday? She 
must have been on the river somewhere, 
and not very far off, either, if she was to 
be used as you think that night. Now, 
if she had been on the river, she would 
certainly have been seen, and we should 
have heard of it before this time ?” 

‘¢ She mought a bin run up into some 
creek that day. There’s plenty of ’em, 
you know, on both sides o’ the river. 
There’s Caney Creek right below here, 
where she could a laid all day without 
any diffikilty. It twists about so, that 
there’s no seein a hundred yards ahead 
any place on it—and it’s so swampy 
along the banks, that nobody ever goes 
a nigh it. She could a bin hid there 
handy enough, and come out after it was 
dark, and come up the river mebbe, to 
meet the skiff that Stone saw.” 

This suggestion seemed so reasonable, 
that a majority of the company at once 
adopted the overseer’s opinion, and were 
eager to set out on this new track of dis- 
covery. Some were still doubtful, and 
insisted on prosecuting the search in 
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other directions. A more organized 
plan than that which had been pursued 
up to this time was adopted, the gentle- 
men present being formed into different 
parties, a specified locality allotted to 
each, and agreeing upon Seyton House 
as the point of rendezvous to which all 
intelligence was to be brought as speed- 
ily as possible, they separated. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VOX POPULI. 


After this, the days went by slowly 
and heavily, each one deepening the 
gloom and the mystery which hung over 
the fate of the missing girl. By degrees 
the activity of the search was discon- 
tinued, for no farther trace was discov- 
ered, and a sort of hopeless apathy be- 
gan to settle over the searchers. It was 
not from weariness or loss of interest, 
but simply because they had been met 
by blank failure in every direction, and 
because discouragement follows failure, 
as inevitably and as naturally as night 
follows day. They would have made 
any effort, they would have hestitated at 
no sacrifice to recover her, but when all 
efforts and all sacrifices proved utterly 
vain, when the fourth week of her ab- 
sence had gone over, and they had not 
made the least advance toward discov- 
ery, it was only natural that the people 
at large—the people who were not bound 
to her by any ties of kindred or peculiar 
affection—should have lost heart, and 
begun to think those right who had, 
from the first, asserted a steady belief of 
her death. It was true that the question 
of accidental drowning had been entirely 
set at rest, and that no one in their 
senses could have doubted the testimony 
of Jacob Stone, or the evidence of the 
glove which had been found in the flat- 
boat; but there remained the terrible 
surmise of violent death, and the morbid 
mind of the populace—ever ready to re- 
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ceive, and, if necessary, to invent horror 
for itself—caught at the surmise with 
avidity. The intelligent portion of the 
community clung to a belief in her ab- 
duction, and could not see that the evi- 
dence tended in any other direction, but 
the mass drew back from the search in 
sullen despair, and looking at each 
other, said, ‘‘ She has been murdered !” 
It is almost unnecessary to say that 
her own family and friends opposed this 
belief with steady incredulity ; clung, as 
people in their positions will cling, to 
the vaguest shadows of life, and shut 
their ears absolutely to the tragic solu- 
tion of the mystery. Among them Nor- 
vell stood chief—a very bulwark of 
strength on which to lean. But for his 
indomitable belief that Mabel was liv- 
ing, and his indomitable resolution to 
find her, every one else might have re- 
signed themselves, through sheer des- 
pair, to a conviction of her death. As it 
was, his profound skepticism and stern 
determination—a determination that 
never faltered for an instant—affected 
them as any strongly rooted opinion 
must always affect the minds of others. 
They could not doubt, they could not 
sink down in absolute hopelessness, 
while he held his steady way, without a 
shadow of change or turning. ‘I will 
find her !” he had said on the first day 
of her disappearance, and he said it now 
with a resolution, if anything, deeper 
than before, when days had lengthened 
into weeks, and no gleam of success had 
cheered him. It was not singular that 
this belief infected every one around him, 
that it preserved Mr. Seyton from abso- 
lute despair, that it kept even Mrs. 
Leigh up to some faint point of hope, 
and that it influenced Constance until 
she thought with his thoughts and ac- 
cepted all his conclusions, save only the 
one conclusion that led him to a convic- 
tion of Conway’s guilt. On that point 
she remained firm, and in all Ayre her 
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hand was the only one outheld to the 
young man against whom there rose a 
deep and ever growing murmur of exe- 
cration. For it was only natural that 
Ayre should adopt Norvell’s opinion on 
the subject, and looking about for an 
object of suspicion, should select the man 
whom Mabel’s nearest connection was 
well known to have accused of a share 
at least in her disappearance. Perhaps 
if he had borne any other name they 
might have qualified their judgment a 
little; might have given him at least the 
benefit of a doubt; but a Conway ! 
His patronymic in itself condemned him 
past hope. 

Yet it would be hard to say how little 
this opinion or this indignation mattered 
to the object of it—how little he regard- 
ed or even heard the ominous murmur 
of wrathful feeling daily growing strong- 
er and deeper around him. He was 
still at Seyton House—waiting, hoping, 
looking for some clue, but, up to this 
time, waiting, hoping, looking, vainly. 
The other two gentlemen were gone. 
Mr. Harding took his departure as soon 
as he decently could, for his uncle’s re- 
solution in favor of Conway had not been 
rescinded, as he had perhaps expected, 
and divested of any mercenary interest, 
Seyton House had become but a dull 
abode. He left with what show of dig- 
nity he could muster, and not long after 
Ainslie was reluctantly compelled to fol- 
low his example, having remained as 
long, or perhaps a little longer, than his 
convenience warranted. He had proved 
indefatigable in the search ; but at last, 
like most of the rest, he seemed to lose 
heart. ‘‘My dear boy, be sure and - 
summon me, if there is any emergency 
in which I can be of service,” he said, 

when he was taking leave; but Conway 
saw that he thought such an emergency 
little likely to arise. So he, too, left the 
saddened house behind him, and after 
the manner of human nature, set his 
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face toward brighter scenes. Thus left 
alone—face to face with his position and 
its strange responsibilities—Conway 
had little beside his own stout heart on 
which to lean. His uncle was broken 
down in mind as well as body, and un- 
able to afford him any assistance, save 
the material one of placing unlimited 
means at his command; and besides 
Constance, there was not a single face 
which did not meet him with cold dis- 
trust or dark suspicion. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, by 
men as well as by God, and in nothing 
is this great law more conspicuously 
shown forth than in the matter of name 
and reputation. Who has not felt that 
the best earthly heritage which a man 
can leave his children, is the heritage of 
a good name ?—and who, also, has not 
felt (God help them, if it was in their 
own person !) that the most bitter and 
most clinging of all shame is that which 
comes by inheritance? It was this les- 
son which Mabel’s outraged town’s peo- 
ple taught Conway now. ‘‘Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
tles ?” the religious minded among them 
were ready to quote on all occasions; 
while every discreditable story which 
had ever been told of the father was re- 
vived, exaggerated, and used against the 
son. Asa general thing, there is a sort 
of rough justice in this mode of treat- 
ment—it is well that men should be made 
to feel that the consequences of wrong- 
doing end not with themselves, that the 
few should suffer for the benefit of the 
many, but there was no justice at all in 
the form of it thus displayed; and so 
Conway bitterly felt. Feeling this, he 
bore himself toward his aggressors with 
a proud contempt, which they were 
quick enough to resent, quick enough to 
take hold of as fuel for the already rising 
flame—and so it was that all of a sudden 
he found his personal safety threatened. 

**T must warn that fellow,” said Gov- 
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ernor Eston one day, as he stood on a 
street corner with several friends, and 
saw Conway ride past. ‘‘ The people 
are at fever heat, and he will be mob- 
bed, if he keeps on coming here in this 
style.” 

‘“Why need you interfere?” asked 
one of the others. ‘‘ It is his own look- 
out, I am sure—the people express their 
sentiments plainly enough—and for my 
part, I would not give him a warning to 
save him from the devil himself.” 

‘¢ Law and order are to be consider- 
ed,” said the Governor, who fad been a 
Governor, and therefore thought much 
of these things. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I 
am thinking of himn—confound him! I 
confess, I should dislike anything of the 
sort on Mr. Seyton’s account, though. 
He is pitiably broken down, and he 
clings to this fellow yet, you know.” 

‘© So I suppose; but can you conceive 
how it is? Mr. Seyton used to be aman 
of some sense.” 

‘*] don’t pretend to account for the 
blindness of partiality,” said the Gov- 
ernor, shrugging his shoulders. And 
then he went off to warn Conway that 
for the present he would do well to avoid 
the vicinity of Ayre. 

He had not gone very far before he 
encountered his son, who was leisurely 
strolling along in an opposite direction. 

‘* Have you met Conway anywhere, 
Frank?” the Governor asked. ‘‘I saw 
him pass a moment ago, and I want to 
speak to him.” 

‘‘T saw him pass, too,” said young 
Eston, carelessly, ‘‘ but I took the best 
possible care not to look at him, since I 
had no desire to speak to him. There 
were three or four boys hooting afier 
him—perhaps if you would ask some of 
them, they could tell you his where- 
abouts.” i 

‘‘What boys?” asked his father, frown- 
ing slightly. 

“Indeed that is more than I can tell 
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you—some nondescript ragamuffins or 
other. But it is a pity somebody does 
not warn him—Conway I mean—that 
Ayre is not the safest place in the world 
for him just now. They talk very sus- 
piciously up street.” 

** Who talks ?” 

‘¢ Almost every body among the idlers, 
and working-men and people of that 
ilk. Jim Barker was harangueing a 
small crowd at the street corner a while 
ago.” 

‘¢T’ll answer for him,” said the Gov- 
ernor, more assured than ever that it 
was high time to warn off the reckless 
young stranger who rode thus boldly into 
the lion’s mouth. “TI rather like his 
pluck,” thought this brave, genial gen- 
tleman, who, in truth, liked pluck wher- 
ever or in whomsoever he might discover 
it; ‘but it won’t do. There’s no ques- 
tion of that—it won’t do. He'll cer- 
tainly find himself in the river some day; 
and then poor Seyton—halloa! what’s 
that ?” 

He had cause enough to know, having 
spent thirty years in political life, and 
being therefore well acquainted with that 
peculiar sound, half hiss, half groan, by 
which an American mob express disap- 
proval, and which now suddenly saluted 
his ears. He quickened his steps, and 
turning a corner of a street, came full 
in view of a sight he had half expected. 

It chanced that some little time before 
Conway had alighted in front of a drug 
store, and entered to make some little 

epurchases. He did not stay very long, 
but the fact of his presence sufficed to 
gather quite a knot of boys on the pave- 
ment opposite, who amused themselves 
by interchanging comments and re- 
marks in loud tones with the loungers 
on the other side of the street. 

“I say, Tom,” shouted one of the 
battalion, to an ally in the door, “ you 
better let Mr. Grinders know who’s in 
his store. He might like to put Miss 
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Ellen under lockand key. She’ll be apt 
to turn up missing if he don’t.” 

‘¢ P’raps he had better look out him- 
self, too,” suggested another. ‘‘ ’Long 
as his hand’s in now, the gentleman, 
mebbe, won’t stop with women.” 

‘* No doubt he’s a-buyin’ pisen,” said 
a third. 

“If anybody’s took awful with sudden 
fits to-night, we’ll know what give it to 
’em,” cried a fourth. 

‘*Mebbe he means to finish off the 
family—tell him to be sure and not for- 
get Mr. Norvell, while he’s about it, 
Tom,” said number one again. 

‘*Let’s give him a salute when he 
comes out,” cried another. ‘‘ There he 
is now. Steady, boys. Hiss—s!” 

A perfect roar of groans, hisses, and 
cries ensued; but Conway paid no more 
attention to it than if it had borne no 
sound to his ears. He did not even 
glance toward the small indignants, but 
quietly unfastened his horse’s bridle from 
the post over which it was thrown, and 
mounted. It was just as he did so, just 
as he settled himself in the saddle, that 
a heavy missile of some description 
whirled past, and narrowly missing his 
head, grazed his shoulder. And it was 
at this instant—as he wheeled about with 
a riding-whip uplifted in his hand—that 
Governor Eaton came round the corner. 

The matter looked serious enough, for 
several men who had been standing by 
with their hands in their pockets, not 
exactly participating, but only encour- 
aging the boys, now came to the fore 
with angry countenances. 

‘€ None o’ that here,” said one of them, 
a tall, burly.giant. ‘‘ You had better put 
that whip down, and take yourself off, 
if you know what’s good for you. We'll‘ 
have no murderers threatening our chil- 
dren. Take yourself off, and be d—d 
to you, before we pitch you into the 
river.” 

“* Try it,” said Conway, curtly. ‘* You 
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insolent scoundre., stand out of the way 
immediately, or I'll break this whip over 
your head. 

‘“‘At him, Jim! Give it to him!” 
cried one or two voices in the rear. 

‘¢D—n him, let him come off ’en his 
horse,” said Jim, ‘‘ then I’ll show him. 
It’s only a coward what threatens a man 
on foot, when he’s on horseback. Yes, 
it’s olny a coward. 

He had scarcely spoken the last word, 
when the loaded whip-handle descended 
on his head with a force that sent him 
to the ground like a felled ox. Then, 
in a moment, all was tumult and vio- 
lence. Men who had been watching the 
scene from a distance, rushed eagerly 
forward; those near by dashed at Con- 
way fiercely, and for several minutes his 
safety was more than questionable. The 
mad mob spirit had needed only aspark 
to set it in a blaze, and as Governor Est- 
on hurried forward, the scene was one 
of the wildest confusion and uproar. 
Curses were freely hurled back and forth, 
together with such pleasant cries as 
‘Take him off!” ‘Pull him down !” 
*¢ Knock the horse in the head!” while 
all that was to be seen was a surging 
mass of men and boys, the rearing, 
plunging horse in the middle, Conway 
firm as an equestrian statue on its back, 
and the whip still clenched in his hand. 

‘* Whoever touches me, gets this,” he 
said, raising it as he spoke. ‘‘ Come on, 
if you dare! If you are cowards enough 
to attack an unarmed man—come on!” 

-** Not half such cowards as you,” cried 
another one of those voices in the rear. 
“We never carried off a woman—or 
drowned her either.” 

‘*Come out, where I can see you, and 
repeat that,” said Conway, with his eyes 
gleaming like coals of fire. 

But the unknown worthy had no mind 
for this. Indeed, although at least fifty 
men had assembled by this time, they 
were all for the moment held at bay by 
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the rearing horse, the uplifted whip, and 
the defiance and courage which the man’s 
whole attitude breathed. If there had 
been one sign of falter, or token of fear 
in face or figure, his fate might have been 
sealed then and there, for the hot south- 
ern blood is not much given to reason- 
ing, or to counting consequences on oc- 
casions of this kind; and it had been at 
fever heat for many days. But, as it 


was, they followed the notable example 
of the Tuscan chivalry in the ballad— 


‘* And those behind cried ‘ Forward !’ 
And those before cried ‘ Back!’ " 


So they were still swaying to and fro, in 
confused irresolution, when Governor 
Eston saw his opportunity, and took it. 

‘What is the meaning of all this?” 
he cried, and his voice—a voice accus- 
tomed to rise above the roar of popular 
assemblages—rang clearly over the 
heads of the astonished crowd. ‘Is it 
Ayre men who are insulting an unarmed 
stranger, in such a manner as this? 
Shame to you all. Double shame to 
whoever began the row. Stand back, 
and let me pass. I am an Ayre man, 
and I must apologise for the conduct o 
my townsmen.” 

“*He’s a murderer, Gov’nor— you 
know he’s a murderer!” cried several, 
though the majority were silent, and as 
there was little or no unanimity of pur- 
pose, began to fall back. 

‘‘ How do you dare to say that ?” cried 
the Governor, angrily. ‘‘ You have no 
right to judge any man till the law de- 
cides his guilt—and the law no more de- 
cides Mr, Conway’s guilt than it does 
mine. Stand back, I say, and go home.” 

‘*He’s knocked all the sense out of 
Jim Barker, any way,” cried one spirit, 
too fierce to give up, though the tide 
had evidently turned, ‘‘ We can’t stand 
by and see our townsfolk treated like 
dogs.” 

‘* Let them behave like men, then,” 
retorted the Governor. ‘‘Jim Barker 
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deserved what ie got. And as for knock- 
ing the senses out of him, Mr. Conway 
would have needed to put some in before 
he could have done that.” 

The eguivogué was greeted with a 
shout of laughter; and it was all that 
was needed to disperse the crowd. They 
fell back at once, deserting the cause of 
Jim Barker with shameful promptitude ; 
and not even animated to vengeance 
when they saw him led away by two 
sympathizing friends, who were accus- 
tomed to perform the same good offices 
after all convivial occasions in which he 
chanced to participate. 

Conway returned his acknowledg- 
ments somewhat coldly and stiffly for 
the timely interference that had spared 
him the necessity of breaking half a do- 
zen heads instead of one. 

‘You owe me no thanks, Mr. Con- 
way,” said the Governor, a little stiffly 
in his turn. ‘‘I hope I am always to be 
found on the side of law and order; and 
I would do much more than this to spare 
my old friend, Mr. Seyton, any pain or 
annoyance. I hope you are not hurt? 
I thought I saw a brickbat as I turned 
the street.” 

“‘Very probably you did,” answered 
Conway, coolly. ‘*I don’t remember— 
Ah, yes. I feel it in my shoulder here. 
The rascals have nearly disabled my 
bridle-arm. I wish I had a chance at 
one or two more of them.” 

** You had better be glad you got oft 
as well as you did,” said the Governor, 
whose distrust began to return as soon 
as the chivalric impulse was passed. 
“ By George, you made a narrow escape 
as it was. These people are no triflers 
in affairs of the kind, and I saw them do 
as quick a piece of lynching once—” 

“I thought you were always to be 
found on the side of law and order, sir.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. But in this 
case, the fellow richly deserved it. How- 
ever, that is not to the point. I was 
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about to say, Mr. Conway, that if you 
consult your safety, you will, for the pre- 
sent, avoid Ayre. The state of popular 
indignation is so great—” 

** Avoid Ayre!” said Conway, with a 
dark red flush overspreading his face. 
‘*Do you take me for a coward as well 
as a villain, sir? I am obliged to you 
for your advice—I have certainly seen of 
what your townspeople are capable—but 
for all that, 1 have no intention of follow- 
ing it. The only thing they force upon 
me is the one thing of hereafter carrying 
arms. And you may give warning, if 
you choose, that the first man who at- 
tempts to lay hands on me, seals his own 
death-warrant.” 

‘* Prudence is better than bravado, 
Mr. Conway.” 

‘¢ And self-respect, in some cases, bet- 
ter than either. I shall come to Ayre 
exactly as I have done before—and I 
should do the same if I knew that to- 
day’s scene would be repeated to-mor- 
row. And now, let me say one thing 
more. I am aware how the people have 
obtained the suspicion which they at- 
tach tome. I know that many gentle- 
men, of whom Governor Eston is said 
to be one, freely express a belief in my 
guilt. Therefore I have no disposition 
to blame the ignorant fools who merely 
follow the example of their betters; and 
I am still more unable to thank you, sir, 
for my. personal safety, when you have 
inflicted such an injury on my character 
as the one involved in this matter. I 
hope to be able to repay the obligation 
under which you have just placed me, 
but at present I have the honor to wish 
you good morning.” 

He raised his hat ceremoniously, and 
before the astonished Governor could re- 
ply, had ridden away, leaving him quite 
alone in the middle of the street. 

‘* Well, well!” thought that gentle- 
man, as he slowly walked back to the 
pavement, ‘‘this is thanks, upon my 
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word, for saving his neck; he is as hot 
and hasty as gunpowder; but what the 
deuce is the reason that I can’t help 
liking him ?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A FORGERY. 

After his abrupt parting with Governor 
Eston, Conway rode on, more chafed 
and heated than he would have liked to 
acknowledge, and soon turned from 
Main street, where the late encounter 
had occurred, into the quieter portion of 
the town where Mrs. Leigh lived. His 
way to her house led him past the Ca- 
tholic church, and the priest’s house, 
which adjoined it; but he did not turn 
his head, and so failed to see that Father 
Maurice, followed by Nancy, was just 
issuing from the latter, as he went by at 
a sharp canter. 

“Ts not that Mr. Conway ?” asked the 
father, speaking over his shoulder to 
Nancy, as she tramped along behind. 
** Did Constance send for him also?” 

** Not as I knows of, sir,’”’ was the res- 
ponse. ‘‘ Deed, I’m sure she didn’t—for 
she sent Uncle Jack for Mass Francis, 
and me for you, and she didn’t have no- 
body to send for Mr. Conway.” 

‘*He is going to your house, though, 
I think.” 

** Yes, sir, I ’spect he is.” 

** He will be just in time, then.” 

‘Yes; sir.” 

‘*T wonder—” began the good priest, 
thoughtfully. But at that moment Con- 
way chanced to look back, and seeing 
those two together, turned and galloped 
hastily toward them. He understood at 
once that Father Maurice had been sum- 
moned by Constance or her mother, and 
if that summons foreboded news, whe- 
ther good or ill, he wished to hear it at 
once. 

** Good morning, father,” he said, as 
he drew near, and reincd up Mazeppa 
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so suddenly as almost to throw him on 
his haunches. ‘‘ Have they heard any- 
thing new at Mrs. Leigh’s ?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Conway,” an- 
swered the father, a little more ceremo- 
niously than he often spoke, for kind 
and gentle as he was by nature, and lit- 
tle given to judging any one, he could 
not but regard with something of dis- 
trust this black sheep who had wandered 
into his fold, and whom every one be- 
lieved to be connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with the loss of its pet lamb. 
‘* Yes; they have heard some news at 
Mrs. Leigh’s—not ill news, however,” 
he added quickly, as he saw how pale 
the young man’s face became. ‘‘ Good 
news, rather. Constance sends me word 
that she has just received a letter from 
Mabel.” 

‘* A letter !—from Mabel !” 

It was all he could say, for his aston- 
ishment was so great that it quite over- 
whelmed him. He looked at Nancy, 
with a mute interrogation which Nancy 
answered in her own dry fashion. 

‘Yes, sir; a letter from Miss Mabel. 
Miss Constance got it about half an hour 
ago, and she sent me right straight for 
Father Maurice.” 

‘¢ Why did she not send—why did she 
not let me know?” 

‘‘ There has not been time,” said Fa- 
ther Maurice. ‘‘ Of course she would 
have sent and let Mr. Seyton and your- 
self know, if—But don’t let me detain 
you, Mr. Conway. I see you are in 
haste to go on.” 

Conway had not the least idea of al- 
lowing himself to be detained; but he 
muttered something like a hasty ac- 
knowledgment for this consideration, 
and striking his spurs almost uncon- 
sciously into the astonished Mazeppa, 
galloped forward, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

A few seconds later, he had dismount- 
ed at Mrs. Leigh’s gate, and was walk- 
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ing up the rose-bordered path that led 
to the front door. It stood open as usual; 
but an inexpressible air of silence and 
sadness brooded over the house. No 
voice sounded, no footstep echoed, no 
pleasant carol of song, or mpple of laugh- 
ter, came from the sitting-room, or float- 
ed down the stairs, All was rigid order 
and unbroken silence. He stood listen- 
ing for a moment, but the house might 
have been deserted, for all sign of life it 
gave—and then knocked gently on one 
side of the open door. The next in- 
stant there was a rustle of garments, a 
light footstep, and Constance came down 
the staircase to meet him. She started 
when she saw who it was; but it was 
not a start of ill-pleased surprise. On 
the contrary, she smiled as he had not 
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seen her smile in four weary weeks, and 
held out her hand. 

‘* You are just in time,” she said. ‘‘I 
—but I see you have heard the news. 
Hush !—not a word! Mamma will over- 
hear us if we talk here. Come in.” 

_He followed, without a syllable, as she 
led the way into the sitting-room, the 
blinds of which were closed to exclude 
as much as possible of the sultry August 
air, and the cool, fragrant atmosphere o¢ 
which might at another moment have 
brought to him a sense of positive rest 
and peace. But now he could think of 
nothing save the news he had heard and 
was yet to hear—the strange, incompre- 
hensible news, as it seemed—and the 
moment they were within the room, he 
turned to her. 
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THE CIVIL AND SOCIAL CRIMES OF MONGRELISM. 


HITHER are we drifting ? Con- 
sidered as a nation or as indi- 
viduals, how swiftly we float 
along towards the rocks of disaster and 
destruction! As compared with the 
character of our forefathers, where is 
private honor now? And as for public 
intelligence and virtue, have they not 
ceased to be regarded as any sort of ne- 
cessary qualifications for high official 
posts? A stolid and senseless inebriate 
sits in the White House, but knowing 
quite as little of the affairs of State as 
the hounds in his kennels, or the horses 
in his stables. The apartments once 
dedicated to the quiet discussion of the 
Nation’s interests, he has converted into 
a billiard saloon; and all through the 
house, where the incense of the highest 
genius and patriotism once arose, now 
ascends nothing better than the smoke- 
Clouds of tobacco, or the sickening 
breath of drunkenness. 
And the halls of Congress are quite 


as badly degraded and debauched as the 
White House. In the seats once occu- 
pied by such men as Randolph, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Clay, and Wright, now 
we behold such creatures as Schenck, 
Sumner, and Ben Butler, in filthy com- 
panionship with a nigger and a raff of 
carpet-baggers, and other low fellows, 
whom even to name offends the nostrils 
of decency. 

The galleries of the Senate chamber, 
which in other days were graced with 
the intelligence, the refinement and 
beauty of the land, are now crowded 
with lazy negro wenches, munching 
pea-nuts and ‘‘loilty” with one breath, 
and casting glances of imbecile appro- 
bation at the motley crowd beneath. It 
is a horrid picture, but it serves fora 
hieroglyphic emblem of the fall of na- 
tional respectability and intelligence. 
The disgusting changes which have come 
over every thing about the capitol, are, 
alas! but too faithful portraits of the 
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general decline in the public mind and 
manners. And all this fatal descension 
is nothing but the natural fruit of the 
upas-tree of ‘‘ Radicalism.” That party 
was born of confusion and disintegra- 
tion. It comes up out of an unnatural 
combination of the worst elements of 
puritanism with:the most grotesque and 
licentious style of infidelity. Its foster- 
father, therefore, had to be a trinity of 
hypocrisy, duplicity, and falsehood. In 
the whole history of this party, we be- 
hold the spirit of the puritan and the 
brigand united. In it, prayer and mur- 
der have gone hand-in-hand. But it all 
began in prayer—in the. prayers of the 
New England puritans about negroes, 
and ‘‘ slavery,” and “‘ liberty,” of which 
they never had the slightest conception. 
The ‘‘ liberty” which the puritan has al- 
ways made such a noise about means only 
his own right to bend or break everybody 
or everything to his will. In Europe, the 
puritan was a “‘ regicide;” but only be- 
cause the kings believe with him on points 
of faith. In this country he began his ca- 
reer by drowning Baptists and burning 
Quakers, for a simple non-conformity of 
faith with his own, and he has ended 
with the murder of more than a million 
of men, because they did not entertain 
his views about niggers. But to accom- 
plish this object, he united with all the 
social outcasts in the country—with infi- 
dels, socialists, free-lovers, spiritualists, 
and every type of intellectual, social, 
and moral renegades. What a super- 
structure it is, this ‘‘ Radicalism!” A 
grotesque conglomeration of every spe- 
cies of infidelity and licentiousness, rest- 
ing upon a foundation of the most in- 
tense and fiery kind of puritanism the 
world ever saw. Springing up out of 
the puritan pulpits end prayer-meetings 
of New England, it shook hands with 
such roaring atheists of the West as Josh 
Giddings, old John Brown, and Jim 
Lane, or such scoffing ‘‘ deists” as Lin- 
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coln, Ben Wade, and Salmon P. Chase. 
Then it naturally attracted to its bosom 
all the odds and ends of all the isms which 
ever afflicted the country with unrest and 
disorder—as socialism, spiritualism, free- 
loveism, and every sort of diabolism 
which the imagination of man can con- 
ceive. All these restless spirits, ani- 
mated with the hot breath of puritan- 
ism, came together in one fold, and gave 
birth to the ‘‘ Radical” party. The first 
meeting was called ‘‘ A Grand National 
Council of the North.” It might well 
have been called a Grand Convocation 
of the Devil and all his Imps, to inau- 
gurate the universal rule of Death and 
Hell! For behold what anarchy and. 
confusion this party has plunged our 
country into! The immoral philosophy 
of the ‘‘ Radical” party has completely 
debauched alike every public and pri- 
vate avenue of life. We cannot refer to 
a more forcible and convincing illustra- 
tion of the utter public and private ruin 
which follow in the wake of ‘‘ Radicalism” 
than is found in a late terrible tragedy 
which has fearfully startled the Ameri- 
can public. All the actors in that ap- 
palling drama were great lights of ‘‘ Ra- 
dicalism,” and all the disgusting details 
of crime were simply the natural fruits 
of that political philosophy which teach- 
es that there is a ‘‘ higher law” than the 
fixed compact of the Constitution. Sew- 
ard’s ‘‘ higher law” in politics and in so- 
ciety is the foul devil which is undermin- 
ing the foundations of our country. 
Those who have been taught habitually 
to disregard Constitutional rights and 
guarantees, have only taken a perfectly 
natural step in scouting every landmark 
of marriage and social virtue. We know 
that this party has dissolved all respect 
and love for the Constitution of our 
country in the minds of its adherents; 
and, by the same general habit of 
thought, it seems to have been equally 
active in dissolving the established order 
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of society. The Vice-President, Colfax, 
appears before the country as an aider 
and abettor of a fraudulent divorce, for 
the purpose of giving away another 
man’s wife to one of his chief political 
associates and friends. We find the 
straying, deluded woman, while she is 
obtaining a fraudulent divorce, the guest 
of Mr. Colfax’s mother in Indiana, where 
she was placed by the connivance of 
Colfax. By such aid as the Vice-Presi- 
dent gave to this woman, seven-tenths of 
all the women in the United States might 
get divorced from their husbands, and 
thus the laws of wedlock might be as 
universally thrown down as tine guaran- 
tees of the Constitution have been by 
the party in power. And when the frau- 
dulent divorce had been obtained, and 
the woman was to be given publicly away 
to her seducer, the three clergymen who 
officiated at the infidel ceremony were 
also burning lights of that party which 
has sown so widely the seeds of civil and 
social disorder. Now we are to consider 
that, according to the laws of the State 
of New York, when Mr. Beecher per- 
formed this ceremony, the woman was 
still the lawful wife of another man. 

Ner was he ignorant of the laws of 
Christ, which declare that, ‘‘I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 

causeth her to commit adultery; and 
whosoever shall marry her that is di- 

vorced committeth adultery.” There- 

fore, by the laws of the State of New 

York, and by the law of Christ, the Rev. 

Henry Ward Beecher must ever more 

be looked on as an aider and abettor ot 

adultery. The Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, in his prayer on this adulterous oc- 
casion, said: ‘‘ Father, we thank Thee 
for what those two have been to each 
other.” That is, ‘‘ we thank Thee that 
these two have commitied adultery to- 
gether.” Let the nasty profaner of the 
divine law make his peace with God, if 
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he can; he will not find it an easy mat- 

ter to do so with any of the respectable 
and Christian portion of his fellow-men. 
And who witnessed this profane, illegal, 
and infidel ceremony? Why, none but 
a number of the lights of the “‘ Radical” 
party. 

Every husband and every father should 
feel that these men are the common ene- 
mies of society. The honest masses of 
the people, who have been led astray by 
such men as Beecher and Frothingham, 
should be made see that the loose no- 
tions these men hold in relation to mar- 
riage are necessary parts of that political 
philosophy which erects the opinions 
and feelings of individuals into a higher 
law than the Constitution of their coun- 
try. Were the demoralizing notions of 
the free-love philosophy ever heard of 
in the country until the birth of the 
higher law in politics? And who have 
been the chief lights and advocates of 
the so-called free-love doctrines? With- 
out wishing to be unjust to any class, 
we are compelled, in truth, to answer 
that they have been found quite exclu- 
sively among the leaders of ‘‘ Radical- 
ism.” Take a list of the politicians who 
evinced such a quick and scandalous 
sympathy with the assassinated seducer, 
from Colfax to Beecher and Frothing- 
ham, and they are all of one political 
stripe. They are all of one peculiar and 
scandalous political and social philoso- 
phy, which may be defined, for the want 
of better terms, as individualism against 
generalism, or society; that is, the su- 
periority of the individual to society, or 
the rights of individual convictions and 
feelings as against constitutional and 
statute law. The political philosophy 
which gives one man the right to seize 
and destroy, or appropriate to himself 
the property which another man holds 
by constitutional and statute law, on the 
ground that the Constitution and laws 
are wrong, finds its counterpart in that 
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social philosophy which proclaims that a 
man may seduce and run away with the 
wife of his neighbor, on the ground that 
her husband does not know how to make 
her happy. We have seen what the 
higher-law political philosophy has done. 
It has produced a war which has slaugh- 
tered millions of men, destroyed billions 
of property, and caused a shock which 
has dismembered society from its base 
to its apex. Behold, also, the same phi- 
losophy applied to social life in this late 
scandalous tragedy! Seduction, a frau- 
dulent divorce, and murder. Two fami- 
lies ruined forever, and the whole com- 
munity scandalized by an exhibition of 
debauched clergymen, who attempt to 
gild licentiousness with the sacred cere- 
mony of wedlock! These, we say, are 
the natural fruits of the political philo- 
sophy which has been taught in a ma- 
jority of our papers and pulpits for a 
quarter of a century. Are thése hard 
words? But how much 4arder are the 
facts which they truly state? And we 
challenge refutation of our proposition, 
that it is the same general philosophy 
which begins in servant-stealing that 
ends in wife-stealing. The same divine 
commandment which forbids to covet 
our neighbor’s wife, also forbids us to 
covet his servant, or anything that be- 
longs to him. Whatever a man holds 
by the organic and statute laws of his 
country, he cannot be legally dispos- 
sessed of, except by his own consent, no 
more than he can be dispossessed of his 
wife and children, while he obeys the 
laws by which he holds them. Now a 
philosophy has of late years extensively 
prevailed in this country, which sets at 
defiance all those fundamental principles 
of law and society. The result is that 
law is disregarded, and society almost 
universally tainted with disorder and im- 
morality. Indeed we have now a great 
many enactments by Congressional and 
State legislation which are expressly de- 
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signed to overthrow the organic laws of 
the land. All organic laws which chime 
not with the new philosophy, which 
teach that a man’s “moral convic- 
tions” are things higher than the Con- 
stitution, and are to be obeyed even in 
defiance of the Constitution, have of 
late been covered with such popular 
anathema, and hampered with such ad- 
verse legislation, that it can hardly be 
said that we are any longer ruled by or- 
ganic laws at all, Everything drifts 
upon the tide of popular caprice and 
passion. Nothing is fixed; but all that 
concerns a man floats. He knows not 
how long even the wife of his bosom 
shall be his. He has not a single hour’s 
guarantee that some political philoso- 
phy, aided by such men as Colfax and 
Beecher, and the courts of distant States, 
will not take her from him, even without 
his knowledge. And all this abomina- 
tion, we repeat, is of a piece with the 
political philosophy that has been known 
as the ‘‘ higher law.” Since the birth of 
that party, ‘‘ death and hell” have reign- 
ed with unrestrained fury in our land. 
We appeal to any man or woman of 
truth to answer, if vice and immorality 
of every description have not increased 
fifty per cent. since the advent of that 
party to power? This marvellous and 
fatal increase of vice is no accident. It 
is the natural-fruit of the political and 
politico-religious teachings of the times. 
No fruit can grow upon the wrong tree. 
But everything produces its kind. And 
this as true in the mora/ as in the veget- 
able and animal world. The great har- 
vest of seductions, illegal divorces, licen- 
scious marriages, and free-love libertin- 
ism, which society is now gathering, is 
the natural fruit of the political and re- 
ligious sowing of the times. The as- 
sassinated libertine, though without any 
solid attainments whatever, seems to 
have been the especial pet of all the 
leaders of his party. Henry Ward 
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Beecher willingly excuses his licentious- 
ness on the ground of his “ loyalty.” 
Mr. Grant, too, was, we are told, ‘‘ very 
fond of him,” and was willing to put the 
patronage of the government into his 
hands, to enable him to get full posses- 
sion of another man’s wife, tor the hus- 
band was “‘ offered a foreign consulship 
if he would resign all claims to his wife.” 
The Rev. Mr. Field could regard seduc- 
tion, and a fraudulent divorce, as of lit- 
tle moment, because the seducer was 
‘so loyal.” Indeed, the ministers, and 
the political leaders of the party of 
‘“‘ great moral ideas,” seem to think that 
seduction and fraudulent divorces are 
quite pardonable in any man of super- 
abundant ‘‘ loyalty.” These leaders and 
ministers of the party of ‘‘ great moral 
ideas” are wonderfully below the moral 
standard of the wisest of the ancient 
heathen nations, who regarded adultery 
and seduction as the greatest imaginable 
crimes against society. The Athenians 
left seducers at the mercy of the aveng- 
ing hand of any man who was wronged 
bythem. In the Augustan age of Rome, 
both the guiity parties were heavily fined, 
and then condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment to two distant islands. Under 
the Emperor Constans, seducers were 
sewn up in a sack and thrown into the 
sea, Sixtus Quintus ordained that if a 
man did not inform the judges of any 
infidelity on the part of his wite, even 
he should be put to death. The most 
ancient laws of Egypt gave the adulter- 
ous man a thousand stripes, and cut off 
the woman’s nose. The ancient Saxons 
burnt the woman, and over her ashes 
created a gibbet on which the man was 
hanged. But we could fill a hundred 
pages with a list of such laws. Our po- 
litical Reverends, of ‘‘ the party of great 
moral ideas,” will naturally cry out at the 
barbarism of these severe edicts against 
a crime that lies lighter than a feather 
on their consciences. The /ndependent, 
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the great religious organ of the “‘ party 
of great moral ideas,” in defending its 
political partizan, openly, and without a 
blush upon its cheek of brass, proclaims 
what is popularly known as free-love in 
its broadest sense. Its doctrines would 
dissolve more than eight-tenths of all 


‘Marriages, and set wedded life afloat 


upon an ocean of unbounded caprice 
and lust. But criminal as this philoso- 
phy in relation to marriage is, it is, we 
repeat, logically in harmony with the 
political philosophy of these men. They 
who have broken up the foundations of 
civil government are not, we say, logi- 
cally inconsistent in their warfare upon 
marriage and morality. They are the 
philosophers ot Jooseness in everything. 
The present condition of society attests 
the abomination of their principles. All 
is looseness and abomination everywhere. 
Constitutional foundations are torn up. 
States are dissolved by act of Congress 
with as little regard to law and equity as 
marriages are in Colfax’s State of In- 
diana. The politics, the religion, the 
social philosophy of this party are all of 
the same pieces of cloth, which has been 
woven in the looms of the ‘‘ higher law” 
doctrine. Society in all its departments 
is crumbling. Itis a grand exhibition 
of ‘‘ dissolving views.” The same pul- 
pits which were bulletins of the war, are 
the moral pest-places from which the 
free-love doctrines of ‘‘ elective affinities” 
are dispensed. The same class of cler- 
gymen who, with Stentor lungs, thanked 
God for negro victories, is represented 
by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, who ; 
thanked God for what those ‘‘ had been 
to each other” who had committed adul- 
tery, or the ‘Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
who performed the adulterous ceremony 
which gave the not legally divorced wife 
away in wedlock to her seducer. 

Such is the condition to which ‘‘ the 
party of great moral ideas” has brought 
ourcountry. Everything is disorganized. 
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Everything bears the impress of revolu- 
tion and crime. Ina most fatal sense, 
‘** old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new.” 

And we must not look for any moral 
improvements except in a political reac- 
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tion. The party now in power is the 
father of loose notions in everything. 
In politics, religion, and morals, it is 
one and the same thing. The Constitu- 
tion is under its feet. So are the Ten 
Commandments. 
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4|S I was sitting a little while ago, 
#} working on the music-score 
that my eyes have almost 
grown too dim to see, I chanced to need 
an old manuscript, and I opened a 
private drawer of my desk to look for it. 
I did not find what I wanted—who ever 
does ?—but I came upon a note which 
has stirred so many old memories that, 
as I sit here now with it lying before me, 
thirty years slip away, and I seem to 
live again in the existence of which it is 
a frail memorial. How yellow the pa- 
per is! how faint and pale the ink! 
Yet it appears to me that I never saw 
more graceful writing, and, when I turn 
over the pages, my eyes linger on the 
fair flowing signature—the signature 
that only says, ‘Truly your friend, 
Alice Hargrave.” 

I was organist of the noble old cathe- 
dral whose dome and cross look down on 
me now, and I hope will look down on 
my grave, when I met Alice Hargrave, 
thirty years ago. The cathedral choir 
hhad been in need of a first soprano for 
some time; and I had been tormen- 
ted past endurance by the caprices and 
failures of amateur vocalists, who at- 
tempted to fill the place, and made mild 
havoc with the music; so I was heartily 
glad when I heard that at last a regular 
singer was engaged at a regular salary. 
Father Perit, who was the Bishop’s right 
hand man, and Baroni, who was the 
director of the choir, managed the 
matter between them; and I saw no- 


thing of the new singer until she came 
into the church one evening in Holy 
Week, when we were practicing the 
Mass for Easter. She was late, and I 
was already at the organ, but I heard 
Baroni call my name, and turning 
round I saw a young lady, who was a 
stranger, standing by him. I say a 
young lady advisedly, for I perceived in 
a moment that the new soprano was no 
Secunda donna from the boards of a pro- 
vincial opera-house, no worn: out concert 
singer turning her voice to use ina place 
where fortunately hisses are unknown, 
but an undoubted and thoroughbred 
lady. Indeed, even at first sight of her, 
I could not help thinking that she 
looked far more graceful and refined 
than the fair amateurs, who for the last 
four months, had been rustling their 
silken and velvet plumes about our ears 
—and bore a stamp of good birth and 
good breeding, -which, truth to tell, 
many of them had badly lacked. She 
was very plainly dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, but her face shone like a star 
through the heavy folds of a long crape 
veil, and a pair of the most exquisite eyes 
I have everseen looked at me witha frank, 
candid regard, as Baroni introduced 
us. Of course it was Miss Hargrave. 
We were rehearsing the beautiful first 
Mass of Mozart, and I had not much 
time to spare in exchanging courtesies, 
since the choir were waiting for me, so 
I welcomed the new member quite 
briefly, and then turned back to the 
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organ. The different parts are very 
well equalized in this mass—which is, 
after the Twelfth, my favorite of all 
the great composer ever wrote—and 
there is very limited solo singing, so I 
had little or no opportunity of hearing 
Miss Hargrave’s voice, until she took 
her place beside Baroni to sing the 
Agnus Dei solo, introducing the glorious 
Dona Nobis. Then, I confess, I looked 
at her quite curiously—as, for that mat- 
ter, did all the rest of the choir. Her 
voice faltered a little at first, as if not 
quite sure of its own power, but cleared 
and strengthened as she went on, and, 
after the first few bars were over, rose to 
such a wealth of richness and fullness 
that it thrilled us all like an electric 
flash. We started, and then we looked 
ateach other with eyes full of astonish- 
ment, for not the most sanguine among 
us had expected anything approaching 
to what we heard. She seemed, after a 
moment, to forget the many curious and 
stranger eyes bent upon her; and gave 
her whole soul to the music, rendering 
the notes with a clearness and precision 
that I have never heard equalled, and 
pouring into them a tide of melody 
which no words can even faintly describe. 
The flexibility of the voice was wonder- 
ful, its culture perfect, and its compass 
almost unexampled. I fairly held my 
breath as it rose, soaring on the wings of 
triumphant praise, only to sink into the 
depths of prayerful supplication, and 
throughout the whole never losing or 

, Saining time, by even so much as a 
semitone. It was not strange that, as 
the waves of silver harmony swept like 
a flood through the vast arches and up 
to the swelling dome, even the priests 
who were saying their office in the 
aisles far below, even the devout souls 
kneeling round the confessionals, and 
the old sexton moving about the altar, 
turned and stared in amaze—uncertain 
whether or not an angel’s voice was 


all I could say at that moment. 
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sending forth this affluence of divine 
melody! When she ceased, the choir 
still looked at each other in speechless 
astonishment, but I turned round on 
my seat, and unceremoniously grasped 
both her hands. 

‘You are a marvel !” I said—it was 
“ce I 
hope I am grateful enough for you! 
but we'll never keep you, Miss Har- 
grave! That voice is a fortune in 
itself!” 

“*T am glad you like it,” said she, 
smiling and blushing like a child. ‘I 
tried to sing my best, and there is no 
question of your keeping me—if you 
really want me. I am only too glad to 
be here.” 

Before I could reply, the others 
pressed round, complimenting her 
warmly. I drew backa little, and from 
my retired position I noticed that the 
person who seemed most struck, both 
with the singing and the singer, was 


our baritone—a handsome jeune 


homme, who possessed great musical 
talent, and had received an excellent 
musical education, although he belonged 
to one of the most aristocratic families 
in the city, and only cultivated the art 


in an amateur way. His name was 
George Seymour, and, though I gene- 
rally heard little or nothing of fashion- 
able gossip, yet I had chanced to hear 
that he was very much noted for his 
lady-killing powers; so, notwithstand- 
ing that both of them were complete 
strangers to me, I felt a little uncomfor- 
table, and a little out of patience, when 
I saw him talking to Miss Hargrave with 
a smile which was very winning, if not 
absolutely fascinating. I made an ex- 
cuse to call him away as soon as possi- 
ble, and then the rehearsal went on—only 
disturbed by our increasing surprise at 
the power and training of the new sing- 
er’s voice. When the Mass was conclu- 
ded we went over the proper anthem for 
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Vespers on Easter afternoon ; and then, 
at Baroni’s request, Miss Hargrave sang 
the Ave Verum of Mozart for us. Twi- 
light by that time had gathered over all 
things in the church, shrouding with its 
mystic veil the altar, the pictures, the 
statues, and only broken by one faint 
gleam of the lamp burning ever before 
‘the Blessed Sacrament. Under the 
noble arches and through the stately 
pillars the organ rolled out its deep 
chords with a majesty so grand, so full of 
royal pathos, that involuntarily the breath 
hushed and the knee bent; while float- 
ing, soaring above those chords rose the 
divine, ineffable sweetness of that silver 
voice—swelling higher and higher, as 
ifit must fain mount to the very gate of 
Heaven with the matchless strains which 
ten million lips have uttered, since they 
first fell, golden and serene, from the 
Master’s pen. 
‘‘ Ave verum corpus natum 
De Maria virgine, 
Vere passum immolatum 
In cruce pro homine 
Cujus latus perforatum 
Under fluxit sanguine. 
Esto nobis proegustatem 
In mortis examine.” 

When the singer’s voice died into 
silence on the last chords, there was a 
profound stillness—a stillness which no- 
body broke. One by one the members 
of the choir stole silently away—some 
down into the dim church to pray before 
its marble altars, others out into the 
streets, where the twilight was still full 
of the world’s busy life—that life 
which ebbs into such strange quiet on 
the threshold of the sanctum—coming 
over us again, with a clang, and a jar, 
when we leave the sanctum behind us, 
When I rose from my seat, Baroni was 
leading Miss Hargrave down the narrow 
steps that led from the organ loft to the 
ground-floor; and, just behind me, 
George Seymour followed. After we 
passed the vestibule, and emerged into 
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the treer air of the portico, I stopped to 
shake hands with the young soprano, 
and ask if I might come to see her, 
She assented at once, with a warm, 
bright smile, and told me where she 
lived—adding that Mr. Baroni, who was 
very kind to her, would, she felt sure, 
take pleasure in accompanying me. 
While Baroni was answering with more 
gallantry than I had expected of him, a 
man whom I had not noticed before 
stepped forward from the shade of one 
of the large pillars, and without taking 
any notice of the rest of the group, said 
curtly enough : 

‘¢ Are you ready to go, Alice ?” 

Miss Hargrave started, and looked 
round—dropping Baroni’s arm with what 
seemed an almost apprehensive haste. 

‘* Yes, certainly; Ralph, I did not 
know you were here. Good evening, 
Mr. Baroni. Good evening, gentlemen.” 

She turned away with a graceful bow; 
and her last words caused me to look 
round to see what other gentleman was 
present besides myself. I found George 
Seymour at my elbow. He laughed a 
little when our eyes met; and then said 
in his easy way, 

**She’s charming, is n’t she, Mr. 
Given? But who is that young bear— 
her brother ?” 

‘*No,” answered Baroni, before I 
could speak, growling under his mou- 
stache in a way he had when he was not 
well pleased. ‘‘It was the man she’s 
engaged to.” 

‘* Not a very civil man,” said I, while 
Seymour shrugged his _ shoulders. 
‘* Who is he?” 

‘*His name is Warner, and he is a 
painter or something of the kind’—that’s 
I can tell you.” 

*‘Lucky dog!” said Seymour. ‘‘ ‘A 
painter, or something of the kind’—and 
with such a glorious voice for his lawful 
possession! Ah! that Ave verum—was 
it not divine ?” And, nodding carelessly 
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to us, he went off humming the last few 
bars of it in his rich, sweet baritone. 
While Baroni and I walked homeward, 
he told me as much as he knew of Miss 
Hargrave’s past history and present 
circumstances. The former, it seemed, 
was very brief: the latter very poor. 


She was of gentle birth and rearing, as I" 


had from the first felt sure; the only 
child of a dissipated spendthnift, who had 
gone to the dogs in the most approved 
and gentlemanly manner, some time 
before ; living royally to the last day of 
his own miserable life, but leaving his 
wife and daughter to bear the brunt of 
the storm that burst immediately after 
his death. The demands of his creditors 
had swallowed up every fragment of his 
estate, and the impoverished widow and 
orphan had come to the city of L—— 
in search of some employment at which 
gentlewomen, who were not willing to 
forget that they were gentlewomen, 
could make an honorable support. The 
mother had great talent for art, and 
painted miniatures on ivory, which sold 
in moderate degree at moderate prices— 
while the daughter gave music lessons 
to a limited number of pupils, and eked 
out their narrow income by accepting 
the position of first soprano in the ca- 
thedral choir. ‘‘She could make a 
fortune on the lyric stage,” interpolated 
I. But Baroni shook his head. ‘‘ She 
is a lady,” he said, ‘‘ with all the preju- 
dices—we call them prejudices—of her 
class strong upon her. Nothing would 
induce her to go on the stage.” 

‘¢T can’t say that I blame her. And 
how about her fiancé? Is he worth 
anything in the way of pluck, or pros- 
pects ?” 

“He is a rising artist, I believe—but 
I know absolutely nothing about him. 
Miss Hargrave told me very frankly and 
simply that she was engaged—but I had 
never met the lucky dog, as Seymour 
called him.” 
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‘* He did not impress me very well, a 
little while ago,” 

“Nor me. But we should not judge 
by appearances—in fact, I never do. He 
may be a very good sort of fellow, des- 
pite his rudeness, If you want to call 
on Miss Hargrave, I’ll go with you to- 
morrow night.” 

I readily agreed, and the next night 
we went. Miss Hargrave and her 
mother were at home, and I was 
thoroughly charmed by both of them. 
Indeed, I had never in all my life seen 
more graceful and fascinating ladies, or 
felt more sensibly that exquisite aroma 
of high-breeding, which is never at fault 
in any emergency, or out of place amid 
any surroundings. Their refined ease ot 
manner was delightful ; and almost un- 
consciously, seemed to bring out all that 
was best in Baroni and myself. We 
both developed a totally unsuspected 
social talent that astonished ourselves 
no little—and both threw ourselves into 
the enjoyment of the occasion with a 
zest that made us stare at one another 
very sincerely. About the middle of 
the evening Miss Hargrave went to 
the piano, and, without any solici- 
tation, began to sing. The more } 
heard of her voice, the more it surprised 
me. It was so rich, so pure, so exqui- 
site in quality, so almost unsurpassed in 
compass, so perfect in style. Looking 
back over an extended musical experi- 
ence of well-nigh sixty years, I can revll 
no other which I would for a moment 
think of comparing with it—no other 
that so well united all the qualities which 
go to make up a first-class organ; or 
was so singularly free from the defects 
that, in one respect or another, almost 
always mar the natural power or ac- 
quired vocalization of a great singer. 
Had she gone on the lyric stage, 1 am 
confident that the Tune-world would 
have given her a crown greater than 
Pasta’s, more enduring than Malibran’s! 
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Across all the gulf of time which inter- 

venes, that evening comes back to me, 

as I write, with strangely vivid distinct- 

ness; and I seem to hear again the. 
sweet voice, that has been silent these © 
many years, as it filled the narrow room 

with a golden flood of divine harmonies. 

She made her selections chiefly from 

the grand old Masters—among whom 

Mozart was crowned her king—and she 

was charming our ears with the fairy- 

like music of the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” when 

the door opened suddenly and a’ tall, 

handsome young man stood on the 
threshold. 

A single glance assured me that it 
was the fiancé ; and when my assurance 
proved correct, when he came forward, 
and was introduced to us, I confess that 
my first impression of Mr. Ralph War- 
ner was not a pleasant one. He was 


certainly handsome—very handsome— 
and as entirely a gentleman as Miss 


Hargrave’s betrothed should have been; 
but there was an expression about the 
well-cut mouth, and in his large, dark 
eyes, which inspired me with an unac- 
countable feeling of distrust, I had al- 
most said, dislike. The mouth was 
well-cut, but the lips were much too 
thin, and seemed momently ready to 
quiver and curl with passion; while in 
the large dark eyes there was a smoul- 
dering gleam that made one think of 
unpleasant possibilities, should it once 
flash into open fire. On the whole, I took 
no fancy to him; and although I plainly 
saw that his presence brought a warmer, 
softer light into Miss Hargrave’s face, 
I could not help wishing that he had 
stayed away. His manner, however, 
was unexceptionable, and so courteous 
that it was hard to realize how he could 
have spoken so brusquely as on the 
preceding afternoon at the church door. 
He also possessed in rare degree the 
rare power of conversational verve; and, 
if Idid not like him myself, I could at 
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least very easily conceive how an artistic 
and impressionable girl had done more 
than like him. Just before we rose to 
take our departure he bade Alice go to 
the piano, and sing the “‘ Adelaide” for 
us. She obeyed at once—I noticed that 
she seemed singularly docile to even the 
least suggestion from him—and when 
we finally made our adieux, and left, it 
was with the tones in which the great 
musician breathed his immortal love 
yet ringing in our ears. It is the highest 
sublimated form of earthly passion which 
quivers and trembles, like a living soul, 
in every note of that wonderful melody 
—-passion rising to pathos, deepening to 
tenderness, yet toned throughout by a 
sadness which is almost a wail! Hence 
it has always seemed to me that ‘‘ Ade- 
laide” struck the key-note of Alice Har- 
grave’s life—and hence also I never fail 


‘to recall, with something of awed sur- 


prise, the unconscious significance with 
which she sang this song of songs on the 
evening of our first acquaintance. 

This acquaintance soon ripened into a 
friendship, which was then, and the 
memory of which is yet, one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life. The more 
I saw of Miss Hargrave, the more I 
liked her; and I was heartily glad that 
fortune put it into my power to be of 
some service to her. This service was 
very slight—consisting only in obtaining 
for her several additional pupils—but 
she remembered it gratefully, and 
always said that it gave her an impor- 
tant step in the career she had chosen. 
Her singing at the cathedral soon at- 
tracted attention, however, and in itself 
would have brought her into notice. 
Indeed, the crowd of indifferent stran- 
gers, who thronged the church at Mass 
and Vespers for the mere pleasure ot 
hearing her, soon became a great and 
constantly increasing nuisance. Yet I 
could scarcely blame them, when her 
voice rang through the building with the 
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triumphant notes of some grand 
“Gloria,” or died away in the hush of 
eventide with the soulful strains of 
the “O Salutaris Hostia!” We were 
all very proud of our first soprano, and 
it would be hard to say whether Baroni 
or Father Perot felt most satisfaction 
at having been instrumental in securing 
her. As time went on, the interest 
which George Seymour had evinced in 
the young singer seemed to deepen 
rather than decrease—and, as he had 
succeeded in formally making Miss 
Hargrave’s acquaintance, his manner 
toward her became one of marked atten- 
tion. From the first she declined this 
distinction, courteously, but decidedly— 
and I incline to think that, in her de- 
clining it, consisted the secret of her 
attraction for him. He had been so 
‘spoiled, so thoroughly satiated with 
facile conquests, that this quiet, steady 
resistance of his power mortified and 
piqued him into a warmer interest than 
he would probably otherwise have felt. 
At least he seemed entirely in earnest, 
and singularly devoted. After a while 
I began to perceive that his attention 
seriously annoyed Miss Hargrave—and, 
as it chanced, I also discovered the cause 
of this annoyance. 

One Sunday afternoon, the Vespers 
were over; but Miss Hargrave still lin- 
gered in the choir, after every one else, 
save myself had left it— listening to the 
chords and harmonies which I was, 
almost unconsciously, modulating on 
the organ, whose deep tones answered 
back gradually to my wandering touch. 
She sat quite silent in her usual place, 
and I had almost forgotten her presence, 
until, after an adagio movement from 
one of Bach’s chorals, she heaved a soft, 
wistful sigh that made me start and turn. 
Her beautiful hazel eyes—I have never 
seen such eyes since !—were misted by 
unshed tears; but she asked me to go 
on, “I never weary of your music,” 
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‘*T could listen to it forever.” 
So I went on, weaving harmony into 
harmony and theme into theme, until 
the spirit of the music enwrapped me, 
and I scarcely knew how long or how 
short a time I had been playing, save 
that sombre twilight had deepened 
around us till I could hardly do more 
than see the “beautiful cold keys” 
gleaming through the dusky gloom. 
Suddenly Miss Hargrave made a faint 
exclamation, which caused me to look 
round, when I saw George Seymour 
standing beside her. He had entered 
the choir so quietly that she had not 
perceived him until he touched her arm. 
Then she looked up, startled, and a 
little indignant, her face proving the first, 
and her tone, when she spoke, the 
latter. 

‘You here still, Mr. Seymour! I 
thought you had gone long ago!” 

** Did you ?” said he—and something 
unusual in his voice caught my ear, 
although the organ’s deep notes were 
rolling forth under my hands. ‘* You 
ought to have known better than that. 
I have been waiting for you all this time.” 

‘I am sorry to hear it.” 

I never thought it possible that Alice 
Hargrave could be haughty. until I heard 
her utter that cold, quiet sentence—but 
every syllable fell like a globule of ice; 
and although the dusk was so deep that 
I could see very little of Seymour's face, 
still that little was significant, and he 
had to take a moment to collect himself 
before he could reply. Then it was 
with a not very successful attempt at 
lightness. 

**You are as unkind as ever, I per- 
ceive. Does that mean that Iam not 
to be allowed to accompany you home 
—after I have waited so long for the 
pleasure, too?” 

“Tt means that I am sorry you waited, 
Mr. Seymour—for I would much rather 

go home without troubling you.” 


she said. 
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‘‘ Without troubling me!” repeated 
he impatiently, almost rudely. ‘‘ You 
know that this is nonsense, or, worse 
yet, social cant! Does a man stand two 
hours on a cold church portico waiting 
to be ‘troubled?’” 

‘« If you will torce me to be ungracious, 
then, I would rather go home alone.” 

‘* But you cannot do so now. It is 
too late.” 

Miss Hargrave hesitated, entirely un- 
certain what to reply, and while I 
debated whether or not I should mor- 
tally offend Mr. Seymour by turning 
round and offering my escort to her, the 
door of the choir was thrown open with 
a clang that echoed over the whole vast 
silent building, and Ralph Warner 
stalked forward with his handsome face 
set, and his dark eyes glowing with that 
dangerous fire which I had seen slum- 
bering in them the first time we ever 
met. 

** Alice!” he said sharply, and his 
voice, which was pitched in no sanctuary 
key, sounded as strangely through the 
dim religious hush as his impetuous 
entrance had done. ‘‘ Alice, where are 
you?” 

‘* Here, Ralph,” answered she, rising 
hastily, and going forward to him. 
‘“‘Here I am. I stayed to hear Mr. 
Give an play. I—I am sorry you had 
to come for me.” 

‘« Are you?’ said he, and, dark as it 
was, I felt his: brilliant eyes travel over 
us, and take in the spirit—the apparent 
spirit, that is—of the picture we had 
presented on his entrance. ‘‘I can see 
that you were very pleasantly engaged,” 
he went on bitterly; ‘‘so I am sorry, 
too. But Mrs. Hargrave grew uneasy 
over your long absence—and it was at 
her request that I came for you.” 

**O, Ralph !” 

Almost unconsciously, as it seemed, 
she made this exclamation, in a tone so 
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eloquently full of pained reproach, that, 
if I had been her lover, I am sure it 
would have gone to my heart like a 
knife. She checked herself then, and 
only laid her hand on his arm, with a 
gesture of quiet confidence—turning to 
me as she did so. 

‘Thank you very much for your 
music, Mr. Given. It has been beautiful. 
I will not forget to practice the solo for 
next Sunday. Good evening, Mr. Sey- 
mour.” 

She bent her head at the last words, 
and moved away with her cavalier— 
surrendered herself to him at once, with 
a sweet docility which to most men 
would have atoned for any offence, but 
whieh, I could plainly see, did not 
mollify him in the least. As they went 
down the steps together, I heard his 
angry tones, broken now and then by 
her gentle ones; and I felt sure that 
she was paying dearly for her enjoy- 
ment of my music—if, indeed, that 
music (as I now considerably doubted) 
had been the cause of her delay. When 
I rose, and began to close the instru- 
ment, I found that Seymour was still 
standing where he had been left, show- 
ing, even through the gloom, a very 
lowering and discontented face. 

‘Who is that fellow, Warner?” he 
asked impatiently, as I was gathering up 
some of the books. ‘‘What right has 
he over Mis Hargrave, that he dares to 
interfere like this on all occasions ?” 

**] thought you,knew what right he 
has,” answered I coolly, for I felt a good 
deal out of patience with the charming 
lady-killer just then. ‘‘ He is engaged 
to her—that’s all!” 

‘And pray does that fact give him 
any such control as this over her 
actions ?” - 

‘‘ She seems to think that it does, and 
it is her affair, you must admit.” 

‘‘ A miserable, unmannerly churl !” 
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said he, whose impatience seemed too 
great to be kept within bouuds. ‘“‘I 
would have given anything to have 
knocked him down jus: then! I can not 


understand how Miss Hargrave tolerates 


his insolence.”’ 


‘“‘Omni vincit amor,” answered I— 


; and, as that stale proverb was all I 
could think of by way of consolation, I 
shouldered my books and departed. 


May was by this time upon us—that ~ 


sweet ‘‘Month of May,” in which the 
church especially delights to bend be- 
fore Her, whose thrice-blessed name was 
given this fairest time of all the year— 
and the evening services in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin had, some time since, 
been inaugurated at the cathedral. I 
have passed through many Mays since 
then, but the effect of these beautiful 
devotions—of the large dark church 
filled with silent worshippers, the altar 
blazing with starry lights, the waving 
clouds of incense, and the sweet voices 
chaunting the old sweet appeals of 
“solemn psalms, and silver litanies ”— 
is always ‘to make me recall that long 
vanished May, and the one voice above 
all others which I shall never hear again, 
as it rose in that tender, pleading cry 
which the church puts on the lips of all 
her children, ‘‘ Refugium peccatorum, 
ora pru nobis !” Whatever other mem- 
bers of the choir were absent—and every 
director or organist knows, to his cost, 
that to be absent whenever they are 
needed is the special prerogative of 
‘members of choirs—Miss Hargrave was 
always to be found at her post, and I 
was not surprised, therefore, when I 
came into the church, on the Tuesday 
evening, following the Sunday just re- 
corded, to find her in her seat, although 
the hour was very early. She looked up, 
and greeted me with a smile—notwith- 
standing which I saw that she was much 
paler than usual. 

“Tam glad you are early,” she said; 
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‘but I was sure you would be, so I 
came to meet you. There is plenty of 
time yet. Will you come down in the 
portico with me for a few minutes? I 
want to speak to you.” 

Of course, I agreed at once; and we 
went down. Miss Hargrave wasted no 
time in preliminaries, but plunged into 
her subject immediately. 

**You must pardon me if I am im- 
pertinent; and you must tell me if I am 
unreasonable, Mr. Given,” she began; 
‘but I have a great favor to beg of you 
—a favor so great that I am half 
ashamed to ask it, but I really see no 
way of avoiding it. Would you”—she 
looked up at me with her soft hazel eyes 
full of entreaty—‘‘ would you mind tak- 
ing me Aome to-night, and all other 
nights while the evening 
last ?” 

‘*Mind, my dear Miss Hargrave !” 
said I, ‘* What do you take me for? I 
shall be delighted to doso; and I would 
have offered my escort long ago only I 
thought that Mr. Warner —. 

‘* Ralph is not able to come for me,” 
interrupted she quickly. ‘‘ He is very 
busy, and cannot spare the time. It 
provokes him so much, however, for Mr. 
Seymour to attend me, that I—I 
thought I might venture to ask you.” 

**] wish I could tell you how much I 
am honored and pleased by your having 
done so.” 

‘Are you?” said she, looking up 
with asmile. ‘‘ Then I am very fortu- 
nate, for I am pleased too. But it will 
take you out of your way a great deal.” 

‘*What difference does that make? 
I only wish it were twice as far with you 
for a companion.” 

She laughed—I was too old for such 
words to do more than make her laugh 
—and then she held out her hand. 

‘Thank you. You are very good to 
me,” she said. And, simple as the 
words were, they sounded in my ears. 


services 
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and still sound in them, for that matter, 
like sweetest music. 

Then we went in; and, when the 
services ended, I could not help laugh- 
ing to myself at the expression on Sey- 
mour’s face, it was such a ludicrous 
blending of vexation and disappoint- 
ment, as Miss Hargrave took my arm, 
and I bore her triumphantly off! After 
that I was her regular attendant until 
May died into the arms of June; and 
the beautiful evening devotions were 
over for another year. I confess I was 
sincerely sorry forthis, since sometimes-— 
not always by any means, nor even often 
—I accepted Miss Hargrave's invariable 
invitation, and spent the evening with 
herself and her mother. They were de- 
lightful evenings always—so delightful, 
that in the whole of my life I can look 
back to no social enjoyment which 
equalled them—but unfortunately they 
had their cloud, as most delightful 
things have. This cloud was thealmost 
invariable presence of young Warner. 
The liking between this gentleman and 
myself by no means grew apace. He 
plainly had no fancy for me; and I had 
something very nearly approaching to 
cordial dislike for him. Indeed it was 
impossible that the latter, at least, 
should not have been the case. Oc- 
casionally he would come into Mrs. 
Hargrave’s parlor with the bright, frank 
ease which renders a young man so 
attractive; and would make himself 
agreeable, as no one knew better how to 
do:—but, as a general thing, his mere 
entrance was enough to throw a wet- 
blanket over our enjoyment. Whether 
it was depression or anger which influ- 
enced him, whether he was moody or 
savage, I could not tell; but one glimpse 
of the overcast face, which on these oc- 
casions he favored us, would have frozen 
the happiest current of wit, or checked 
the gayest peal of laughter that ever 
issued from mortal lips. It was touch- 
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ing, and yet it was exasperating, to see 
how pale Alice would grow at these 
times; what a pleading look would 
come into her eyes, and how she would 
strive by every means in her power, 
means that, it seemed, might have 
softened a bear, to lighten the cloud 
that rested over him, Usually she 
failed, but if, by a rare chance, some 
gleam of her brightness was reflected on* 
his dark visage, she looked happy as a 
child, and would glance at her mother 
with a wistful deprecation that seemed 
to say—‘‘ You see how I can manage 
him!” It certainly was no fancy of 
mine, that, at such times, Mrs, Har- 
grave was far from sharing her daugh- 
ter’s patience. She was too entirely a 
lady, too refined and perfect in her 
courtesy, to evince by word or look her 
deep annoyance; but perhaps it was 
because I shared the feeling, that I was 
sufficiently ex rapport with her to be in- 
stinctively aware how great this annoy- 
ance really was, I felt sure that poor 
Alice was placed between a cross-fire— 
her lover on one side, her mother on the 
other—and I felt equally sure that my 
sympathy was all with Mrs. Hargrave. 
I knew how I—stranger, as I was—felt 
whenever I saw Alice with the man she 
was to marry, the man whose fitful 
moods and jealous exactions would long 
since have exhausted the patience of any 
less faithful heart, and I could therefore 
imagine (faintly and dimly, at least) how 
hardly and bitterly it irked her mother. 
But neither then nor afterwards, did I 
do more than guess at these things. 
Botn mother and daughter were mailed 
in that impenetrable reserve, that proud 
reticence of allconcerning the inner life, 
which is the distinguishing feature of 
their class; and bore their burdens 
without blench or quiver. 

When May was over I saw less of Miss 
Hargrave. Her time was closely occu- 
pied with music-scholars, while mine had 
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also a great many demands upon it. I 
was director of the first orchestra in the 
city, besides filling other musical posi- 
tions; andso it chanced that for a month 
or two | scarcely saw her at all except in 
church. I noticed, however, that as the 


summer advanced, and the hot, breath- — 


less days came over us, she drooped per- 
ceptibly. Her voice lost nothing in 
strength, on the contrary, it seemed to 
gain new power and compass every. day; 
but she grew paler and thinner constant- 
ly, and her large eyes had a pathos in 
them that was very mournful, yet inex- 
pressibly sweet. She quite startled me 
one Sunday when she came into the 
choir—a burning Sunday of July it was, 
when the scorching white heat rose up 
like a steam from the pavements, and 
even made one gasp for breath in the 
deep cathedral aisles—for she looked 
less like a woman than like a shadowy 
spirit. I had no time for questions, 
since already the priest was intoning at 
the foot of the altar; but I determined 
to demand an explanation as soon as the 
mass was over. Meanwhile, I managed 
to ask her if she felt able to,sing. She 
answered in the affirmative, with a look 
of surprise; and, indeed, I never heard 
her in better voice. Her physical debi- 
lity, strangely enough, seemed to in- 
crease, instead of diminish, the power 
of that wonderful organ. When the 
mass was over, I surprised her in the act 
of beating a hasty retreat, and asked if 
I might accompany her home. She 
looked distressed, and flushed and paled 
so often in the course of a second, that 
I was sorry for having made the request 
even before she answered it. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Given, but 
the sun is so hot, and—Ralph is waiting 
for me,” she said. 

I came very near saying ‘‘ Confound 
Ralph !”—in fact only just stopped my. 
self in time—but I saw that to urge the 
point would only distress her, so I yield- 
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ed it at once, and only begged to know 
what was the matter that she looked so 
pale. She smiled, and said that nothing 
was the matter, excepting that she was 
languid trom the heat, and, perhaps, a 
little tired from work, 

** You should be at home, instead of 
singing here, with the prospect of a broil- 
ing walk before you,” I growled. ‘‘ Why 
did you come? Baroni could easily 
have found a svwbstitute, or we could 
have managed with Miss C——,” 

‘*T am not sick—there was no neces- 
sity for my remaining away,” she an- 
swered quietly. ‘‘ But—ah, here is 
Ralph! I thought he would be impa- 
tient.” 

I turned round. The dark, handsome 
face, which by this time I had grown to 
detest heartily, was visible over two’ or 
three intervening shoulders. The next 
moment Mr. Warner had pressed for- 
ward, and, after giving me a very curt 
salutation, asked Alice if she was ready. 
She assented at once, and, bidding me 
good-morning, took his arm and turned 
away. Almost as she did so, George 
Seymour came up, with his face glowing 
from haste, and waylaid her. 

‘*One moment, Miss Hargiave,” he 
said, for Warner tried to draw her tor- 
ward. ‘‘ The sun is so terribly hot that 
I cannot think you ought to walk home 
in it, so I have come to beg that you 
will accept a seat in my mother’s car- 
riage. She will take great pleasure in—” 

He got no farther than this when War- 
ner interrupted him haughtily, almost 
insolently. 

‘* Miss Hargrave is much obliged to 
you, sir; but she is going to walk home 
with me. Come, Alice.” 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Sey- 
mour,” said Alice, resisting the impa- 
tient hand that strove to lead her away. 
‘* But there is no necessity for me to 
trouble your mother. I can walk,” 

** Alice, are you coming?” demanded 
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Warner, in a tone of such suppressed 
fury, that I hardly wondered at Alice’s 
instant obedience. She gave one glance 
at his face, and paled—I could see that— 
even whiter than she was before. 

‘Yes, I am coming, Ralph,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘Of course you know that. 
Mr. Seymour, I am very much obliged 
by your kind offer. Please don’t forget 
to tell your mother so.” 

She gave a wistful look at the young 
man, who drew back and stood on one 
side with the glow slowly fading from 
his face, and then passed on. Provoked 
asI had often been with Seymour, I 
could not help feeling sorry for him now; 
so I moved a step and laid my hand on 
his shoulder. 

** Don’t blame Miss Hargrave,” I said. 
“It is not her tault. And I don’t know 
that you ought to blame Warner, either. 
It is probably not his fault that he is as 
jealous as a Turk, and as ill-tempered as 
the devil.” 

He looked round at me with an ex- 
pression on his face such as I had never 
seen the gay, careless features wear be- 
fore—an expression that awed me very 
suddenly, and very unaccountably. 

‘‘ Blame him!” he repeated. ‘‘I am 
not thinking of him, except thus far— 
you must see as plainly as I do that he 
is killing her.” 

I stared at him for a moment, and 
then I sat down, shivering all over— 
cold to my very finger-tips in the burn- 
ing heat of the July noonday. I had 
: felt before, but I knew then—even as I 
know now—what Presence it was which 
overshadowed the face on which I had 
gazed ten minutes before, and stamped 
it with a signet of more than mortal 
beauty. 

The day following this, Baroni came 
to me, and asked if I thought Miss Har- 
grave would consent to sing in public, 
at a concert that a certain charitable as- 
sociation of the city was getting up for 
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charitable purposes. The managers of 
the affair, he said, were very anxious for 
her to do so, and I was empowered to 
sound her on the subject. I agreed to 
make the attempt; and going to her 
house—by no means. sanguine of the 
suceess of my mission—I found her, by 
arare chance, at home. At first she 
declined unhesitatingly to consider the 
proposal, but when I urged the object 
in view—which was certainly a very 
laudable one—she began to waver in her 
decision. I could see that she was anx- 
ious to consent, and was yet held back 
by some strong curbing restraint. At 
last she said frankly that she was sure 
Mr. Warner would never allow such a 
thing. I fear I lost patience at this—at 
least I could not forbear asking what Mr. 
Warner had to do with it. Her reply 
struck me as a very singular one at the 
time. Since then it has given me the 
key to everything in her lite that needed 
explanation. 

‘*He has everything to do with it,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Nothing would induce me 
to disregard his wishes, in this, or any 
other matter. I have seen very often, 
Mr. Given, that you wondered at my 
deferring so entirely to his opinions— 
even to his caprices—as I always try. to 
do. In this, as in many other cases, it 
is best not to judge by appearances. I 
am bound to Ratph by a more than com- 
mon tie. I stand between him and a 
great evil!” As she said this her voice 
deepened, and her eyes took an awed, 
though fearless look. ‘‘I have long 
seen before me one plain path of duty, 
and I shall follow it though it lead me 
over burning ploughshares—for God will 
give me strength. ‘I love Ralph deeply— 
don’t mistake me far enough to think I 
do not—but this love in itself might not 
be strong enough to keep me by his 
side, if I had not learned that whoever 
strives, or even wishes, to live happily, 
will hardly-succeed in living rightly.” 
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Her tones sank into soft, ineffable pa- 
thos over the last words, and thén there 
was a hush—for I had no reply ready. 
It was Miss Hargrave herself who re- 
sumed the conversation after a while— 
taking up the subject of the concert, and 
promising to let me know by the next 
morning whether or not she would sing. 

The next morning brought me a note 
from her. It is the same which lies be- 
fore me now, with yellowed paper and 
faded ink. This is what it says: 


“* My dear Mr. Given: 


‘‘ After a great deal of difficulty, I have in- 
duced Ralph to consent to my singing at this 
concert—with the single stipulation that my 

iecesare none of them duets. Will you be 
ind enough to attend to this? Every thing 
else I Jeave entirely to your judgment. You 
know what suits my voice, and what will suit 
the occasion. Make your selections, and give 
me a little time for practice—that is all I ask. 
‘Truly your friend, 


** ALICE HARGRAVE.” 


This was satisfactory at any rate; and 
so the concert authorities seemed to 
think. I found, however, that they had 
set their heads on her singing at least 
one duet—with George Seymour. Of 
course I was adamant, for I knew per- 
fectly well that Miss Hargrave would be 
so if the matter was referred back to her, 
and they were at last obliged to resign 
the point. She was cast for three solos, 
the ‘Flute Song,” after Mozart; the 
“Ave Maria” of Bach, arranged by 
Gounod; and the ‘‘ Una Voce” of Ros- 
sini. The lighter part of the entertain- 
ment was undertaken by amateur vocal- 
ists, among whom George Seymour 

* stood with well-deserved and honorable 
distinction. Since my orchestra was not 
the one engaged for the otcasion, I was 
at liberty to fulfilla very pleasant duty— 
that of playing Miss Hargrave’s accom- 
paniments. 

When the evening in question came, 
the hall chosen for the purpose was pack- 
ed to its utmost capacity. The object 
of the concert was one which appealed 
strongly to public sympathy; but I think 
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that the fact of Miss Hargrave’s appéar- 
ance appealed still more strongly to pub- 
lic curiosity. At least there was a great 
and deciaed apathy in the audience, un- 
til she made her first appearance; then 
it quickened all at once into vivid inter- 
est. She looked very lovely as she stood 
before the footlights in her sweeping 
white dress, unrelieved by a single flow- 
er or jewel, or shred of ribbon—for she 
was still in deep mourning—with her 
dark hair bound in heavy masses back 
from her brow, and crowning her with a 
diadem of rich plaits, while her exqui- 
sitely moulded shoulders and arms 
gleamed through the silken fringe of a 
scarf that she wore, like sculptured mar- 
ble. The ‘‘ Magic Flute” was her first 
piece. She was in her best voice—if 
such an expression can be applied to her 
who never knew a degree in excellence— 
and I am sure that she fairly startled her 
audience by the power and sweetness with 
which she rendered the famous song that 
has taxed the powers of many a world- 
renowned singer to their utmost. Yet, 
if she startled, she also delighted them, 
and their enthusiasm I have rarely if 
ever seen equalled. Next in order after 
her came Mendelssohn’s concerts in G 
minor, for piano and orchestra; then a 
hysterical young amateur, who attempt- 
ed to sing ‘‘ Casta Diva,” and broke 
down ignominiously, half in a panic. of 
nervous terror, and half from sheer in- 
capacity. She was led off the stage, 
and, much to the relief of everybody, 
heard of no more; but while the next 
piece was going on, (a trio and glee 
which passed off smoothly enough,) I . 
found myself collared by the manager, 
pro tem., of the evening, who was, or 
professed to be, in a state of simple des- 
pair. When I asked what was the mat- 
ter, he pointed to a programme which 
he held in his hand, and there stared 
me in the face a soprano and baritone 
duet. ‘That young—” (I forbear to 
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insert what he was excited enough to 
call the hysterical amateur,). ‘‘ was to 
have sung it,” he said. ‘* Who is to do 
so now ?” 

** You will have to substitute some- 
thing else,” I replied. 

‘‘ There is nothing else to substitute! 
Do you”—he clutched me nervously by 
the button-hole—‘‘do you think Miss 
Hargrave would sing it?” 

‘*Miss Hargrave! Miss Hargrave to 
take part in a duet like this !—(it was 
Kucken’s ‘Abschied der Schwalben’)—at 
amoment’s notice! My good fellow, 
you must be crazy !” 

‘*T am not crazy in the least,” said 
he, decidedly; ‘‘ and I knowshe can do 
it, if she will. Don’t I hear her singing 
with Seymour every Sunday, and didn’t 
their voices accord like—” 

‘You never heard them sing this, 
however.” 

**No; but I’m confident she can do 
it. Come, Given, be obliging. Goand 
ask her.” 

‘*T shall do nothing half so absurd.” 

‘Then, by George! I must go my- 
self, for there isn’t more than five mi- 
nutes left.” 

He rushed off, and I saw no more of 
him; but a short time afterwards Miss 
Hargrave came up to me, with a pale- 
ness in her face which by this time I 
knew very well. 

‘*T don’t know what Ralph will think 
of me,” she said, ‘‘ but I have not been 
able to refuse to sing in this duet. In- 
deed, how could I? Surely he will un- 
derstand. Don’t you think he will, Mr. 

Given ?” 

‘If he is reasonable he will,” said I. 
(Alas! what a gigantic ‘‘if” it was.) 
** But is it possible you have really con- 
sented? Do you know the duet ?” 

** Not at all.” 

** Then how can you— 

**T shall sing from the score,” said 
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she, breaking in upon me absently, and 
I could see that her thoughts were very 
far from the duet. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
about the singing, Mr. Given. I'll ma- 
nage that. But Ralph—” 

At that moment the applause of the 
house showed that the trio was over; and 
the next instant George Seymour came 
forward, all flushed and handsome, to 
lead Miss Hargrave out. She hesitated, 
as if she could scarcely make up her 
mind to go, then set her lips firmly, and 
went. I heard the storm of noisy wel- 
come which greeted her appearance; and 
I went forward to a position which com- 
manded a view of the stage, for 1 could 
not help some uneasiness at this im- 
promptu performance. Just as I gained 
my place, I was almost run over by Sey- 
mour, who had come back for the score 
of Miss Hargrave’s part, which she had 
forgotten to obtain. It was found after 
some difficulty, and as he went back 
with it, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment began, I confess I trembled. Was 
it probable, or was it even possible, that 
she could sing a song the very notes of 
which she had never seen until she was 
on the stage. It comforted me, how- 
ever, to observe that she had regained 
entire self-possession as soon as she came 
before the footlights, and that she rapid- 
ly glanced her eye oa the score while the 
prelude was being played. When the 
duet once began all my uneasiness was 
at an end, for the pure, even voice float- 
ed out, as full and steady, as rich in 
sweetness, and as perfect in execution, 
as if she had done nothing save practice 
the part fora month. I held my breath 
to listen. I was so sure that some slip 
must come, that some false quantity, 
some slurred note, some faulty tone must 
necessarily appear before the close, that, 
experienced musician as I was, words 
can hardly express my astonishment, 
when that wonderful voice was borne on 
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to the very end, without faltering by 
even so much as a semitone, or failing 
in even so much as a dot. 
When the last notes died away, and 
even before the storm of applause broke 
forth, the manager’s hand fell on my 
arm, and his voice sounded triumphant- 
fly in my ear. 
| “I knew she could do it! I told you 
'so! By Jove, what a woman she is!” 

I turned—half-laughing, I remem- 
ber—but a glance which I met stopped 
at once and entirely all inclination to 
mirth. Not more than ten paces from 
me stood Ralph Warner, his usually pale 
face fairly livid, and his eyes gleaming 
like the flash of tempered steel. He was 
not looking at me at all; on the con- 
trary, quite past me to the stage; but 
his appearance startled and alarmed me 
so much that I was about to accost him, 
when, at that moment, Seymour led 
Miss Hargrave behind the scenes. The 
house was still thundering plaudits and 
encores, and it was evident that they 
would have to answer the recall; but 
Miss Hargrave paid no attention either 
to this or to the eager congratulations 
with which she was met, but walked 
straight past every one to her lover, who 
stood as unmoved as a graven statue. 
He regarded her steadily, but spoke not 
a word, and after a moment she laid her 
hand on his arm, saying in a tone of in- 
expressible gentleness : 

“Tam glad youare here, Ralph. I 
wanted to explain to you at once how 
this occurred. It was Miss C—’s duet; 
and I had to take her part, for there was 
nohcdy cise whc could do so. I was sor- 
ty, but—how could I refuse ?” 

She spoke very pleadingly, and paused 
after her question, as if for a reply. 
Warner shook her hand off before he 
answered; then the words were hissed 

‘from between his clenched teeth. 
“ Spare yourself excuses. It is enough 
for me that you have deceived me.” 
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For the first and only time I heard an 
indignant tone in her voice. The red 
blood surged over her face, but almost 
immediately died down again, leaving it 
white as ever. She waited a moment, 
and then did what very few women would 
have done, placed her hand again on the 
arm which had just roughly shaken it 
off. 

‘‘Ralph, you are not yourself—you 
are not reasonable, or you would not 
speak so. I give you my word that I 
had no intention of singing in this duet, 
until five minutes before I went on the 
stage—” 

‘* Miss Hargrave! Miss Hargrave !” 
cried several voices, ‘‘ You must go out 
again. Just listen at the house. They 
are determined to. take no denial.” 

‘* Go, if you dare !” said Warner, still 
speaking from behind his set teeth. ‘If 
the gratification of your own vanity is of 
more importance to you than my wishes, 
go. But count the consequences first.” 

‘* Ralph !”—she did not tremble, but 
she grew deadly pale all in a minute— 

‘* for heaven’s sake, be reasonable. I 
must go. Listen! Don’t you hear the 
encores? How can I refuse?” 

**Itisthemor me. Take your choice.” 

‘Ralph, for my sake! I have yield- 
ed to you so often—yield to me this 
once. I—TI must go.” 

‘* Go, then,” said he, with something 
which sounded very much like a curse, 
and he pushed her violently away. She 
would have fallen if Seymour had not 
caught her. Then, without giving her 
time for expostulation, he led her out 
betore the house, which was by this 
time fairly uproarious. Her appearance 
was, however, the instant sign for quiet, 
and the duet began over again; but, I 
confess that this time I did not hear a 
single note of it. For once in my life I 


was entirely blinded and deafened with 
rage. 


The only person I clearly saw 
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was the young savage before me; and 
the only thing I clearly felt was that I 
should like to fall upon him and give 
him the chastisement his brutality so 
richly deserved. After a minute, to my 
great surprise, he walked up to me. 

‘Will you be kind enough to take 
Miss Hargrave home when the concert 
is over?” he said stiffly, but courteously 
enough. 

**T shall certainly offer my escort to 
Miss Hargrave,” I answered, with a shade 
more of stiffness, and a shade less of 
courtesy. 

‘¢ Tell her,” he went on, ‘ that I re- 
quested you to do so; and that I shall 
not be back. Good evening.” 

He bowed with a very grand seigneur 
air, but I turned away without returning 
the salutation. For Miss Hargrave’s 
sake I forbore to answer as I should have 
liked to have done; but I could much 
sooner have knocked him down than in- 


dulged, at that moment, in any polite 
commonplace. 

When the duet was over she came 
‘back, and at once asked me where he 


was. I delivered a softened rendition of 
his brusque message; and—well as I 
knew the unaccountable influence which 
he seemed to possess over her—I was as- 
tonished at the effect it produced. A sort 
of ghastly change, like the footprint of a 
Horror, came over her face; and she sat 
down, white and shuddering, in the near- 
est chair at hand. For the first and only 
time, I saw her unnerved; for the first 
and only time, I saw the brave heart fal- 
ter and shrink; but it was not for long. 
After a moment she fought down what 
had apparently been an overpowering 
faintness, and looked up at me quite 
calmly. 

“*O, Mr. Given, why did you let him 
go?” she asked, ina kind of tense-drawn 
voice. ‘‘ Why did you not try to keep 
him at least until I came? Why did you 
not detain him by force, if need be? 
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Anything would have been better than 
this! O,God help me! What shall I 
do now?” 

‘* My dear Miss Hargrave,” I said, in- 
dignation for once getting the better ot 
prudence, ‘‘ surely Mr. Warner has no 
claim to such consideration from you. 
You must pardon me if I say that he 
has behaved outrageously; and I made 
no effoit to detain him because | thought 
that the best thing he could do was to 
go. ” 

‘¢ Ah, you say that because you don’t 
know—you can’t tell!” she answered 
wearily. ‘* How near is the concert to 
its close?” ‘* What else have I to sing?” 

‘‘ The piece now going on closes the 
first part,” Ianswered. ‘* You have your 
two solos, the Ave Maria andUna Voce, 
in the second part; and I suppose you 
will take Miss C——’s place again in a 
duet which I see on the programme.” 

She shook her head. 

‘¢ They will have to substitute some- 
thing else, or drop it entirely. I shall 
not sing in another duet.” 

Nor did she. But she sang so glo- 
riously in her two solos that the audience 
almost took leave of its senses, and call- 
ed her back again and again in a perfect 
transport of enthusiasm. I scarcely won- 
dered at this when I considered the ex- 
citable southern blood which was beat- 
ing in every vein before me, and knew 
that I myself had rarely, if ever, heard 
such a voice as Alice Hargrave’s was 
that night. Her last appearance was a 
triumph, an ovation that well might have 
delighted her, either as woman or as 
artist ; but while the house was still rock- 
ing and ringing with applause, she came 
behind the scenes and walked up to me, 
with only a look of strange eagerness on 
her face. : 3 

‘¢ Now, Mr. Given,” she said, ‘‘ let us 
go. Itis not necessary to wait for the 
end of the concert. I have nothing else 
todo. Pray let us go.” a 
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She took up a dark cloak and wrap- 
ped it all around and about her white 
silk dress as she spoke; while I, of 
course, had nothing to do but consent. 
I led her down, therefore, to the stage 
entrance, and found the carriage which 
had brought her waiting there. She 
gave some direction to the driver in a 
low voice, and then we entered and 
drove rapidly away. For some time she 
was silent; but at last she turned round 
to me and spoke abruptly. 

‘¢ Mr. Given, I am about to ask some- 
thing which I am sure you will not like, 
but which I am also sure you will not re- 
fuse. I am going to ask you to take me 
to Ralph.” 

As may be supposed, this cool request 
quite confounded me, and for a minute 
I was silent from sheer astonishment. 
Then I bethought me cf expostulation. 

‘¢ My dear Miss Hargrave, I hope you 
believe that I would do anything to serve 
you—anything, that is, which seemed 
tome to be right. But really this—” 

‘¢Ts quite wrong, I suppose you mean,” 
she said, as I hesitated. ‘‘It may look 
so; but, once more, let me beg you not 
to trust to appearances. Ina matter of 
‘life and death, we should not pause to 
consider wounded pride, or conventional 
niceties—do you think so?” 

“‘In a matter of life and death, cer- 
tainly not. But I cannot see—pardon 
me if I am bold—that Mr. Warner’s un- 
reasonable anger and jealousy deserve 
to be placed on such ground as that.” 

‘No, you cannot see,” she answered 
quietly; ‘‘and therefore I ask you to 
trust me. J see, not only why it is right, 
but why it is absolutely imperative, that 
Ishould go, andZ must do so. The 
question now only is—will you go with 
me?” 


“Of course you know that I will.” 

‘Thank you. I thought you would.’ 

After that nothing more was said. I 
supposed—and quite rightly—that she 
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had given the proper address to the 
driver. So we rolled on in unbroken 
silence until the carriage suddenly 
stopped before a large marble building 
that I knew well—a building with 
fashionable shops on the lower floor, 
and above them several stories, con- 
taining the rooms for business of archi- 
tects, painters, civil engineers, and 
others of that ilk. I conjectured at once 
we had come to Warner’s studio, and I 
asked Miss Hargrave if he was likely to 
be there at such aa hour. She answered 
in the affirmative—adding, that he often 
painted all night, and always went di- 
rectly to his studio and shut himself up 
when anything had occurred to disturb 
him. I made no further demur, there- 
fore, but assisted her from the carriage, 
and we ascended a broad staircase that 
led directly from the street to the upper 
floors. On the second of these, Miss 
Hargrave paused, and pointed to a 
closed door a little down the passage, 
underneath which there shone a stream 
of light. 

** That is his,”’ she said. 


“*T better go 
alone. 


Will you wait for me here, or in 
the carriage? I shall not be long.” 

I assented, so she went on and 
knocked at the door. A harsh voice 
demanded instantly who was there. 

“It is I, Ralph,” she answered. 
‘*Let me in. I must speak to you.” 

**You can have nothing to say that I 
wish to hear,” he retorted. ‘‘ Leave me 
alone. Go away.” 

**T shall not go away,” she said 
firmly. ‘‘I shall stand here until you 
open the door. . Do it, at once, Ralph. 
I must and will speak to you.” 

** Go away, I tell you !” 

‘Tam not going away. You know 
me well enough to know that! I will re- 
main here all night, if it is necessary to 
make you let me in, so you might as 
well do it at once.” 

There was a sound in reply, like an 
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angry curse. Then the door at which 
she stood was flung open; a vivid stream 
of light shot over me; I had a momen- 
tary sight of Ralph Warner, outlined 
against the brightness, and a glimpse of 
a room filled with easels, lay-figures, 
and the like, behind him, but it was all 
as quick as possible. The next instant 
the door was violently shut again, the 
key turned with a grating sound in the 
lock, the brightness swallowed up Miss 
Hargrave, and I stood in the dimly- 
lighted passage alone. 

What length of time I stood there I 
would be afraid to say. It seemed to 
me a very long while, but the proba- 
bilities are that it was, moderately speak- 
ing, a very short one. I grew sleepy 


and tired, however; and, as I could 
only hear a faint murmur of voices from 
the studio, I began to think that I 
might as well go down to the carriage 
and wait there for Miss Hargrave. ‘I 


felt strangely reluctant to do this, re- 
luctant to leave her entirely alone with 
the man she had come to see, but every- 
thing about their conversation seemed 
so quiet that I was inclined to think the 
storm had once more blown over; and, 
after some consideration, I made up my 
mind to go below. I turned to descend 
the stairs; but I had not taken more 
than one step when there came a sound 
which stopped me, the sound of my own 
name, called by Alice Hargrave’s voice ! 

I paused, and listened. No other 
call came; but I heard, or fancied I 
heard, a noise, as of a heavy fall, in the 
studio. With one bound I was at the 
door, and knocking loudly for admit- 
tance. Not a sound was returned. 
Everything within the room was still as 
death; and although I listened atten- 
‘ively, I could not hear the faintest stir, 
nor even so much asa whisper. The 
conversation was evidently entirely sus- 
pended. My vehement knocks, my 
Sager demands for entrance were wholly 
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unheeded; and it would be vain for me 
to attempt to say how many horrible 
thoughts and terrible conjectures rushed 
over me, when all that I did or said was 
answered only by this profound and 
appalling silence. At last I paused from 
sheer exhaustion, conscious that I must 
call assistance, if I desired to force my 
way in, and as I paused, a door on the 
floor below me opened and two or three 
young men came rushing up stairs at a 
headlong rate, demanding the cause of 
such an.uproar. I explained in a few 
words the state of the case; and begged 
them to aid me in obtaining an entrance 
—but they seemed disinclined to inter- 
fere. Warner, they said, was a strange 
fellow; the last man in the world to 
take a liberty with; they saw no 
rational ground for alarm; no doubt the 
young lady was only keeping quiet for 
the sake of a jest, and—At that moment 
one of them gave a cry of horror, which 
made us all turn toward him. He was 
pale as possible, and said nothing, but 
only held out his pocket handkerchief. 
It seemed that he had chanced to drop 
it just by the door, and, stooping down 
to take it up again, he found it stained 
with blood ! We all looked down—from 
underneath the door a dark red stream 
was slowly stealing, which settled all 
hesitation or doubt. No man said a 
word, but tw or three vigorous young 
shoulders were applied at once, and, in 
a second, the door fell crashing in. 

As it fell, a slender and active figure 
bounded over it, sprang like a tiger from 
a covert into the midst of us, and 
collared the neatest man in a desperate 
grasp. The two rolled over together, 
fighting madly, for although the assailed 
was so entirely taken by surprise, he 
had the instinct of self-defence and the 
instinct of terrible danger. While the 
others strove to interfere, and release 
the unfortunate man from the deadly 
grip of those muscular fingers which 
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closed tighter and tighter about his 
throat, I rushed on into the studio. 
Near the door stood a table, with writ- 
ing materials and a lamp on it; and 
beside this table—ah, God, the piteous 
sight is with me yet !—lay Alice Har- 
grave, in her white dress, with a tide of 
blood pouring from a wound in her side. 

I thought at first that she might be 
only wounded, not dead, but when I 
knelt down and raised the marble face, 
on which was still stamped the last 
pleading look of agony, I saw how vain 
such a hope was. The keen dagger 
which struck the blow had passed di- 
rectly through the heart; and life, and 
all life’s troubles, were over with her for- 
ever, 

I rose to my feet with a strange, 
stunned calm about me;: and as I did so, 
one of the young men came hurrying 
forward. ; 

‘“We have secured him at last,’ he 
said; ‘‘ but it was a desperate fight, 
and he has nearly killed Phillips. He is 
araving maniac.” 

As I began by saying that, many 
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years have gone by since these events, 
but their memory is fresh with me still. 
Never more fresh than when I sit here 
now, with Alice Hargrave’s writing in 
my hand, and Alice Hargrave’s face 
rising before me, not as I sawit last, 
pale, rigid, full of agony, but as I saw it 
first, fair, sweet and serene as a star, 
The flowers have bloomed and died over 
her grave many times since we chaunted 
her requiem in the old cathedral, and 
laid her away in all the grace of her 
youth and beauty to await the resurrec- 
tion morning; but Ralph Warner still 
lives, is still a violent maniac, closely 
confined in a lunatic asylum. Her 
mother God was kind enough to take 
soon to himself. But I sometimes see 
George Seymour, now a substantial hus- 
band and father, glance round at the 
choir when some sublime Gloria or 
tender Benedictus is rising in waves of 
harmony to the fretted roof; and I know, 
from the look on his face, that he is 
thinking of the long silent voice which 
once sang there, and now chaunts its 
praises before the Throne of God. 





JAMES QUINLAN. 
KEG OW, though I met him a good 
CAA YY) Many times, and transacted a 
Beeewd) little business with him, I am 
not sure whether the man’s name was 
James or not. I thinkit was. If it were 
Peter it would not matter, or Nicode- 
mus—though it could not be the latter, 
for who ever heard of an Irishman nam- 
ed Nicodemus ? 

Quinlan kept a tavern at the corner of 
Ninth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
where a number of actors and actresses 
boarded, and, as I was writing for the 
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theatre at the time, and had occasion to 
visit some of these people, I got to know 
the landlord. From feeding actors for 
pay, he got to paying them for feed. 
The Chestnut street Theatre had gone 
from bad to worse, as a paying proper- 
ty—had descended from Maywood and 
Rowbotham, with all kinds of stars from 
Edmund Kean downward, until it be- 
came a sort of house-of-call for strolling 
and experimental managers. Quinlan 
thought he could make bad worse, and 
so hired the place, and engaged a com- 
pany. He succeeded in his efforts pretty 
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well. He knew nothing of the drama, 
and no more of the business, and he 
took just enough of advice to perplex 
him. His notions of actors were pecu- 
liar. They were literally ‘‘ servants” in 
his eyes. He was quite astonished if the 
man engaged for leading business could 
not help the scene-shifters on occasion ; 
and looked upon himself as decidedly 
wronged if the juvenile lady would not 
make herself useful in the wardrobe. 
He was good-hearted enough, and even 
pleasant in his way; but the actor and 
actress were ‘‘ hired people,” and expect- 
ed to make their money in the way most 
agreeable to theiremployer. They did 
not perceive the fitness of this, and 
hence at times a little ill-blood was de- 
veloped. 

Dick Jones—so well known as ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Jones” to all the circus-managers, 
used to tell a good many odd stories 
about Quinlan—a little highly-colored, 
no doubt, but ‘‘ founded on fact.” Some 
of them will bear repeating. 

There was a Chinese troupe of jugglers 
and acrobats who came along one time, 
and were “‘ hired” by Quinlan, not only 
for his theatre, but tor re-hiring to rural 
managers. In due time they quarreled 
with the manager and with each other, 
and the Celestial stars scattered to va- 
rious parts of the milky way. Quinlan 
was very much hurt at this in pocket and 
feelings; but the Chinese did not stay 
while the defrauded manager put the 
wheels of law in motion, but departed 
from the jurisdiction of the court, some 
of them even going into Canada, This 
course of theirs caused some chagrin to 
Quinlan, and when he had drunk enough 
to be a little talkative, he used to refer 
to the ingratitude of ‘‘the haythen va- 
gabones.” One night he came across 
Jones in Market street, and walked up 
with him. His companion, who enjoy- 
ed his agitation on the subject, made 
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some remark about China. This set 
Quinlan off. 

‘* Did you never hear how them bastes 
of Chinaze served me? Sure I hired the 
craytures fair and square, and just as I 
was getting me money back, they wint 
off to the Canaydian shore and defraud- 
ed me—the divil go with them. I shpited 
them, though. _ Divil a dhrop of tay did 
I iver dhrink since.” 

At this moment they reached a street 
corner, where a carved Chinese figure 
stood at the door of a tea-store. Quin- 
lan’s eye caught it. 

‘* Aha!” he cried, ‘‘ there ye are, ye 
blagyard; and sarves you right too. Ye 
left a kind manager and good pay to go 
shky:larkin’ in the Canaydyes, an’ see 
what ye’ve come to. There ye are, a 
tindin’ a corner groshery.” 

One day Jones met Quinlan on Chest- 
nut street. 

‘*How are ye, Docthor? It’s fine 
weather we have. Docthor, ye know 
something about politics. They tell me 
that Congress is like to pass the Frinch 
Shp’iliation Bill. Is that so?” 

‘¢T think it likely.” 

‘Faith, I’m glad of that now.” 

‘* Why, have you any claims under 
the bill ?” 

“* Vis—that is, not exactly; but you 
know I had the Frinch ballet troupe at 
my theaytre, and the furriners ruined 
my wardrobe and shpiled my scenery, 
and I thought if the bill pasht, I might 
git somethin’. ” 

Quinlan once spoke to me about writ- 
ing a local drama for him. I told him 
I was open to an offer if the terms suit- 
ed me. 

‘¢ Sure authors must live as well as 
any one else. Do you get me up some- 
thing that’ll dhraw, I’m willing to pay 
liberally.” 

** Very good. 
ral pay ?” 


What do you call libe 
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‘“‘ Faith, 1 wouldn’t mind paying fifty 
dollars for a three-act play.“ 

“¢ Fifty dollars! So much!” 

‘¢ Or say five dollars a night, an’ I call 
that good wages. Sure you'll do it ina 
week—I know you will.” 

“T am afraid your terms are not 
tempting enough. Possibly, if you put 
another naught after them, I might think 
of it.” 

“ Another what? Is it fifty dollars a 
night you mane ?” 

‘¢ About that.” 

‘¢ Would you expict to make a fortune 
off one play? Faith, an’ I can gita 
hundred better English plays than you, 
or any one here can write, for half the 
money. Fifty dol—why, man! do you 
think you can milk a manager’s pockets 
like a cow?” 

NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 

It is astonishing how many standard 
phrases Willis contributed to the lan- 
guage, through his light, effervescent, 
colloquial style. Among these, ‘the 
upper ten” is least understood. At the 
time it was written, Bleecker street was 
the line of demarcation below which 
fashionable people were not supposed to 
reside. The line has shifted much far- 
ther north, and long since has gone be- 
yond Union square. Willis’s phrase re- 
ferred to the ten thousand who lived 
above Bleecker, as opposed to the two 
hundred thousand who then dwelt be- 
low. Thousands who use the abbre- 
viated phrase are ignorant both of its 
meaning and origin. 

Willis was a hard-working man—one 
who wrote for the profit of the moment 
rather than a name in the future, and he 
had just what he sought. He left very 
little behind him that will be assigned a 
high rank by critics of the next genera- 
tion, if, indeed, it be not forgotten. Yet 
he had a very pleasant way of—to use 
one of his own terms—word-weaving. 
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Some of his stories are exceedingly good, 
and one short poem of his of a high or- 
der of merit. His ‘‘ Tortesa the Usurer” 
might, by judicious elision, have been 
made an effective play. 

. Many people thought Willis to be 
heartless—a_ mere cold-blooded fop. 
That he was fond of dressing after the 
mode is true; but he was by no means 
foppish—merely displaying taste in his 
costume. Just now, when every busi- 
ness man of note, as well as every writer, 
is particular as to the genius of his tailor, 
such a trait would attract no attention. 
But when he made his appearance in the 
literary world, the popular notion of a 
man of genius was that of a lantern- 
jawed fellow with unkempt hair and a 
pair of trousers in the condition of those 
owned by Dickey Dowt. To make verses 
and wear decent clothes, were supposed 
to be incompatible. Willis paid the pen- 
alty of shocking preconceived ideas, and 

a poet in a clean shirt and unsoiled 
gloves, was set down as an incurable 
dandy. As for his heartlessness, it was 
mainly on the surface. People get up 
a cheap reputation for philanthropy by 
a pleasant way which costs nothing; and 
by evincing all kinds of feeling for the 
distressed except feeling in their pockets. 
Willis went to the opposite extreme and 
exaggerated his own selfishness. I have 
known him to take considerable trouble 
and pains to serve people from whem he 
could get no return. In one instance, 

at least, he got a return in constant at- 

tempts to do him injury; but that was 

from a man who never forgave a‘favor, 

and who only did a service to those who 

ill-treated him. General Morris, who 

knew Willis longest, knew his real quali- 

ties better, and their life-long friendship 
was never disturbed. 

For a man so long connected with pe- 
riodical literature, Willis was remarka- 
bly sensitive, though he concealed it tol- 
erably well, and suffered a deal under 
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the squibs of his cotemporaries. I re- 
collect one instance in particular, where 
he was fearfully flayed. Robert Clarke, 
the artist, whose horse caricatures were 
so famous in their day, and who, as O. 
K., had a local celebrity, possessed a 
remarkable power of conveying a strong 
idea of a likeness in a few lines, ignor- 
ing the features, but transferring to pa- 
per the character and peculiarities of the 
unconscious sitter. He drew for a short- 
lived comic periodical a burlesque full- 
length likeness of Willis, which was won- 
derfully striking. It was Willis, with 
every noble expression left out—Willis 
belittled to the utmost extreme of dimi- 
nution—Willis with his manner exagge- 
rated to the utmost of puppyism—Wil- 
lis turned into a thread-paper man. It 
was maliciously good. The proof was 
taken to Willis without the least appre- 
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hension that he would consider it more 
than a joke. But it threw him intoa 
fearful agony of annoyance and mortifi- 
cation, and he earnestly prayed for its 
suppression. To ensure that, he went 
to the expense of having a most admira- 
ble full length likeness of himself drawn 
and engraved. This, though out of 
keeping with the nature of the journal, 
took its place, and the original cut was 
thrown aside. Willis, supposing it to 
be destroyed, breathed freer; but, a year 
or so after, the offensive caricature made 
its appearance in another quarter. What 
the feelings of the poet were then, I ne- 
ver had an opportunity to learn. I was 
not the ‘“‘ good-natured friend” to con- 
dole with him on the subject, in order to 
watch his writhing under my malevolent 
sympathy; and hence I never could tell 
how he took the blow when it came 





THE GREEN GNOME, 


VANCE upon a time there was a 
peasant named Peter, who lived 
on the edge of a wood in the 

interior of Germany. Having had the 
good fortune to rescue the child of a 
great nobleman from drowning, the lat- 
ter not only gave him a large purse of 
money, but also the privilege of choos- 
ing four morgens of ground to be his 
and his heirs forever. He picked out 
for himself a beautiful bit of hill side, 
lying in grass, but suitable for a vine- 
yard, and on this proceeded to erect 
ahouse. As there were a number of 
loose stones and fragments of rock lying 
around, Peter determined to dig and 
make a famous cellar, not only because 
it would keep the house above it dry, 
but since it would make a famous store 
for the wine that he proposed to make 
from the grapes he intended to grow. 


This cellar he commenced to dig to a 
great depth; but he had scarcely gone 
more than three feet into the ground, 
when he was waited upon by a little cop- 
per-faced man, dressed in a suit of green 
silk, who craved an interview. 

** Peter,” said the little man, “has 
the baron given you the deed for this 
ground, or are you still at liberty to 
change the location ?” 

“‘Thave not yet formally made this 
as my choice,” replied the other, ‘‘ un- 
less the digging be considered so. But 
why do you ask?” 

‘“T am the King of the Gnomes,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ and I want you to go alittle 
farther to the right of where you are. 
You see you are just over my palace, 
and if you should dig so deep as you 
propose, you will certainly break a hole 
in my roof, and tumble into my garret, 
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when I shotild be obliged to punish 
you.” 

*¢ T don’t want to do that,” said Peter, 
“and if your majesty will only deign to 
point out where I should go, I will take 
that place in preference to this.” 

The gnome king thereupon pointed 
out the proper spot and said : 

“Dig your cellar here. You will 
come to a deserted treasure-chamber of 
mine, containing a few gold pieces which 
the careless porters spilled in removing 
the treasure, together with a rusty iron 
key, which I advise you to take. Should 
you ever find a lock which that key fits, 
whatever you find in the place thus se- 
cured, will be yours.” 

And then the gnome sank into the 
ground, which closed after him, leaving 
Peter to dig his cellar in the new place. 

As the gnome-king had predicted, Pe- 
ter dug his way into a vault where he 
found a hundred gold pieces and a rusty 
key, all of which he carefully put away. 
He finished his cellar, and then his 
house, and planted his vineyard and 
garden, from all of which in due time 
he had fruits. After three years he be- 
came very tired of his lonelinees, and 
began to look around him for a wife. 
As he had prospered very much in the 
meanwhile, he began to look above his 
own rank of life for a mate, and his 
choice fell upon the lady Thecla, the 
only daughter of a decayed gentleman, 
who was the cadet of a noble family. 
The lady herself, though of gentle birth, 
and noble, had been brought up in re- 
tirement, for her father was miserably 
poor, and she favored the suit of the 
handsome and well-to-do wine-grower ; 
but when her father heard the proposi- 
tion of Peter, he was very much incensed 
at his presumption. As Peter had been 
very liberal with his first vintage, send- 
ing the master of Mangelberg a quarter 
cask of the best, the father of Hecla did 
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not couch his retusa: in discourteous 
terms. 

“You know, Master Peter,” said he, 
‘‘ that so far as your looks and your me- 
rits go, you are the mate for a princess; 
but as the lady Thecla is von Mangel- 
berg, and as you are not entitled to use 
the preposition denoting noble rank, 
there are certain little matters to be dis- 
posed of before you can become my son- 
in-law.” 

‘* And pray will your lordship tell me’ 
what they are?” asked Peter. 

‘*Tn the first place,” said von Mangel- 
berg, ‘‘ You must have at least a hun- 
dred thousand florins, for having no good 
blood yourself, you must be able, if you 
desire to enter a noble house, to gild 
your want of pedigree. In the second 
place, you must have a large estate, with 
a handsome house and a retinue to 
match, since, though my daughter is 
poor, she has had all the advantages of 
society through my rich kinsfolk, and 
would pine away if condemned to utter 
solitude. And in the last place, it is ne- 
cessary that you should obtain a patent 
of nobility, in order that the children 
who are to follow the marriage may be 
noble on both sides of the house. When 
you have complied with those requisites, 
the hand of Thecla is yours. Till then, 
you must excuse me if I decline to dis- 
cuss the subject.” 

Peter went home in a melancholy state 
of mind, for though by diligence, and 
some happy stroke of fortune, he might 
obtain the ground and the gold, how 
was he to cause the Emperor to enoble 
a peasant and*vine-culturist? He sat- 
down in his kitchen, with a bottle of wine 
before him, and began to reckon up his 
capital, and wonder how long it would 
take to swell his store of florins to the 
sum required. As he sat thinking, he 
felt there was some one near him, and 
on looking up, beheld seated at the table 
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his old friend and benefactor, the Green 
Gnome. 

‘¢ Do not despair, friend Peter,” said 
the gnome. ‘‘ Take this purse. It at 
one time belonged to a gentleman by 
the name of Fortunatus,who being dead, 
had no further use for it, and it fell into 
my hands. It is inexhaustible. No mat- 
ter how often you remove its contents 
and replace it in your pockets, you will 
find it full when you take it out again 
and open it. Go to the Court of the 
Emperor; take with you the key that 
you have stored away, and the papers 
that belonged to your father. Both of 


tbese you will find use for; and you will 
find how to use both in good time.” 
With these words the gnome-king 
stamped upon the floor, through which 
he sank. The floor closed again, and 
Peter would have thought it a dream, 
did not the purse, filled to the mouth 


with bright gold pieces, proves how real 
must have been the interview. 

The next morning Peter, having the 
papers and key in his pouch, and clad 
in a new woollen suit, and a pair of 
heavy shoes on his feet, started, staff in 
hand, for the chief city of the empire, 
where he arrived atter nine days’ jour- 
ney. Once there, however, he found it 
no easy matter to get speech of the Em- 
peror. He spoke to the porter of the 
palace, who roughly ordered him off, 
and to the gay pages who came to and 
‘fro, and who only jeeredhim. Atlength, 
very much disheartened, he sat down on 
a stone by the gate, and as he reflected 
on his wearisome journey, and the little 
end to which it had been made, his eyes 
filled, and though he was a grown man, 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

Just at that moment the Lord High 
Chamberlain, the Baron von Albern, 
came along, and seeing this stout and 
handsome young peasant dissolved in 
grief, asked him what was the matter. 
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“‘T am unable to get speech of the Em- 
peror,” was the answer. 

** And why do you wish to talk to the 
Emperor ?” said the Baron. 

‘‘T want him to make me noble, so 
that I can marry the lady. Thecla von 
Mangelberg.” 

“Um!” quoth the Baron, ‘that is a 
very modest request; hut I fear it would 
not be granted, unless indeed you were 
a locksmith, and had a master-key that 
would open the closet in the north crypt 
which so far defies every effort.” 

“Oh, if that be all!*-said Peter, who 
bethought him of his rusty key. ‘But 
will that make me noble?” 

“‘The Emperor has promised to reward 
whoever opens it with all its contents— 
if he be a peasant, to give him a patent 
ot nobility, and if he be noble, to make 
him a baron.” 

‘*Ts it open to all?” 

‘Yes. But if the one who tries fail— 
if he be noble he is to be degraded, and 
if he be ot base blood to receive forty 
lashes, well laid on.” 

‘¢ Pray take me, then,” urged Peter, 
‘¢and I will open the closet.” 

So the chamberlain took him in, and 
led him to the throne, where his impe- 
rial majesty was not seated, as Peter ex- 
pected to see, with a heavy crown on 
his head, and with a sceptre in one hand 
and a globe in the other, looking very 
much as though he would be glad if 
somebody else was holding them ; but, 
on the contrary, was lolling on a couch 
and smoking a very short pipe, while an 
empty glass on the table near him show- 
ed that his majesty drank occasionally 
like common people. 

‘Well, Herr Chamberlain?” asked 
the Emperor, with an inquiring look. 

‘‘Here is a man, sire, who thinks he 
can pick the lock.” 

“Well, let him try it, under the usual 
penalty. Stay, I will goand witness the 
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work. But, fellow, if you fail, after 
thus disturbing me, I think I’ll double 
the whipping.” 

Down the three went to the crypt, 
accompanied by numbers of courtiers 
and servants, who’ were curious as their 
master to see what the closet contained. 

“‘ Now,” said Peter, as he brandished 
his rusty key; ‘‘let us understand each 
other, Herr Kaiser. If I open the door, 
Iam to be noble, and to have all the 
closet contains.” 

‘¢ Even so, my friend—as a peasant to 
be noble, and were you noble to be 
raised one rank.” 

Without further ado Peter thrust the 
key in the lock, and turned it. With a 


great clang the bolts flew back, and the 
door opened. 

The Emperor and court were startled. 
On the shelves, ranged in order, were 
the crown jewels that had been missed 


three centuries before—the heavy crown 
loaded with diamonds and rubies; 
great collars of pearls and emeralds; 
sceptres studded with sapphires and 
opals; and crosses, necklaces and 
bracelets in great numbers, and of al- 
most incalculable value. 

Amid the burst of rejoicing, the Empe- 
ror only looked grave. 

‘Of course, we must keep our word,” 
said he, ‘‘and the treasure is yours. 
But the crown jewels should remain with 
the crown. Now, will you accept a ran- 
som for them ?” 

“If it please your majesty,” said Pe- 
ter, ‘all I want isa hundred thousand 
florins, a fine estate, and letters of nobi- 
lity—for then I may marry the Lady 
Thecla. Give me the two last, and I 
will resign the crown jewels at once.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said the Emperor, ‘‘that were 
a small ransom. Who was your fa- 
ther, and whither do you come from?” 

“T do not read or write, Herr Kaiser,” 
answered Peter, ‘‘ but here are some 
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papers that belonged to my father, and 
may be they will tell you what you want 
to know.” 

The Emperor took and glanced over 


’ them, and then colored. 


**The good Baron von Iderstein! 
And he was your father! He was a 
much wronged man, and our august fa- 
ther was misled so much by falsehood as 
to confiscate his estates and banish him 
from court. I recognize you now, by 
him, and that is why your face has 
seemed so familiar. Lord Chamber- 
lain,” he continued, ‘‘see that a patent 
is made out for the new Count von Ider- 
stein; that his family estates are re- 
turned to him; and make out a deed of 
gift of the Bernhoff estates, with the ti- 
tle attached, and add five hundred thou- 
sand florins. Count von Iderstein-Bern- 
hoff, Baron von Bernhoff, we welcome 
you to our court.” 

Many were the congratulations of the 
courtiers, who always are ready to wel- 
come the rising man, but Peter was 
anxious to bear the good news to the 
Lady Thecla, and excused himself as 
soon as possible. 

Of course, there was no lack of con- 
sent by the master of Mangelberg. In 
ashort time there was a grand wedding 
at court, at which the Emperor and all 
the princes of the blood imperial were 
guests. There was a guest also whom 
no one knew—a little man, with a cop- 
per face, who was dressed in green vel- 
vet. Towards the close of the evening 
this little man advanced: to the bride, 
and placed in her hands a necklace and 
ear-rings, made, up of the largest and 
most perfect emeralds the world ever 
saw, as a bridal gift to the Countess von 
Iderstein-Bernhoff. While the ladies 
crowded around to examine them the 
Gnome King stamped on the floor, which 
opened and closed over him, and neither 
Peter nor his guests ever saw him more. 
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HE pink of perfection is certainly Sambo, 
bright, shining light, quite an ebony flambeau ; 
While Sumner and Revels go arcades ambo— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Our forefathers once were believed to be bright men— 

We were brought up to think them in government right men; 

But the fools thought the land should be governed by white men— 
Which nobody can deny, 


But now we know better—these old times would kill us; 
To return to such notions with horror would fill us; 
We bow to the beauty of Dinah and Phillis— 

Which nobody can deny. 


White roses are sweet, but red roses are sweeter; 

Red roses complete, but black roses completer, 

With a pertume unusual—some fools call it foetor— 
Which nobody can deny. 


’Twas for this that we’re burdened with terrible taxes— 

That carpet-bag knaves may to Congress have access, 

And spies tell Ulysses what each at his back says— 
Which nobody can deny. 


’Twas for this that the North and the South have turned haters- 
That greasy field-hands may become legislators, 
And men true as steel may be howled at as traitors— 

Which nobody can deny. 


’Twas for this that our soldier boys toiled in the trenches— 

That the White House might now be infested by wenches, 

And the East Room be filled by vile African stenches— 
Which nobody can deny 


A century hence what a pleasant narration, 

How the land reached the lowermost dark degradation, 

And drunkards and noodles made laws for a nation— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The air is oppressive with outrage and plunder— 

How soon will a storm clear the welkin, I wonder ? 

Tis coming !—that vote of New York sounds like thunder— 
Which nobody can deny. 


One peal from Connecticut ! Oregon flashes 

A bolt at the knaves! There'll be heavier crashes, 

Till the temple of thieves blaze and fall into ashes— 
Which nobody can deny. 
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THE HORSE IN OLDEN TIME. 


ae a AERE happen to lie before us 
a 4 two numbers of the weekly re- 

Shd) ports of the French Academy, 
‘‘Comptes Rendus,” as the publication 
is quaintly called. We draw from the 
pages of this, as well as other foreign of- 
ficial periodicals, tor that portion of our 
magazine devoted to art and science ; but 
we confine our extracts generally to mat- 
ters of a practical nature, and condense 
them into the smallest possible space. 
In these two numbers, however, are pa- 
pers on the ancient history of the horse, 
that may interest our readers. One thing 
they will serve to do—namely, to show 
with vhat care and zeal a French savan 


i. 


cultivates his specialty. For the effort 
of the scientific Frenchman is ge- 
nerally toward a particular end. He 
chooses his hobby, and having mounted 
it, rides it after the fashion of the son 


of Nimshi in driving his chariot. If he 
determine on investigating the cerebral 
anatomy of the musquito, he at once 
crosses the Atlantic, ready to spend many 
years, and a life if need be, in the swamps 
of New Jersey, or the sand wastes of 
Long Island. From time to time the 
Academy receives letters on the subject 
of our philosopher’s studies, the essen- 
tial parts of which appear in the ‘‘ Comp- 
tes Rendus;” communications signed 
with his name, and bearing on the same 
subject, appear in the scientific journals 
of Europe; and entomologists and com- 
parative anatomuists are kept in a pleas- 
ing state of anxiety. In due time, a fine- 
ly-illustrated monograph, in which the 
entire structure of the musquito’s brain 
is demonstrated with minuteness, ap- 
Pears from the press of a Parisian pub- 


lisher. If there be another savan en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, it is possible 
that the two may differ as tothe number 
of cephalic convolutions of the musqui- 
to, or the relative magnitude of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum. In that case a 
huge amount of controversy ensues ; 
‘* words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound” are bandied about; printers’ 
ink in quantity is called into service; 
and, probably, a duel follows, in which 
one of the belligerent naturalists pinks 
the other, to the great regret of the 
scientific world. But whether our philo- 
sopher be the slayer, or slain, we are 
taught all that is tobe known about the 
subject, and his monograph contains a 
careful collation of facts. And it is this 
particular devotion to a specialty that 
enables the members and correspond- 
ents of the Academy to effect so much. 
The perfection of the minute work done 
by a number counts heavily in mass. 
One of these very savans, M. F. Le- 
normant, makes the horse and ass his 
particular study, or rather the horse 
kind, as he has been known to look cu- 
riously into the history of the zebra, and 
even peer a little into the habits of the 
quagga. He first sent to the Academy 
a curious paper upon the horse in the 
time of the earliest Egyptian empire— 
or rather upon the original absence of 
the animal. This excited some atten- 
tton, and was followed by another, which 
deals with a later period, when the horse, 
introduced by the shepherd-kings, had 
been fully naturalized. He claims that 
the animal became universally used in 
about as short a space of time as in Ame- 
rica after it had been introduced by the 
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Spamards. During the ministry of Jo- 
seph—that is to say, during one of the 
last reigns of the Hykshos dynasty, and 
even in the reign where the Theban 
princes began the great struggle for na- 
tional revolution, the horse was, accord- 
ing to Genesis, (chap. xlvii., vs. 17,) 
not only reared in Egypt, but the ani- 
mal most used in the country. 

The great historical representations of 
the exploits of the conquerors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and 
accounts of civil life in the tomb o 
Thebes, dating from the same period, 
are full of figures of horses. War-cha- 
riots, of light construction, and drawn 
by two horses, were from that time on, 
greatly used in the Egyptian army, and 
are represented in every battle-picture. 
One of these chariots was discovered in 
a Theban vault, and is preserved in the 
Museum of Florence. The Kings of 
Egypt had no cavalry, in its proper 
sense, except the chariot horses might 
serve for it, as the monuments show. 
Riding was not, however, quite un- 
known. Wilkinson had an engraving 
taken of a curious hatchet of the Salt 
collection, on which a mounted Egyp- 
tian, easily recognised by his type and 
costume, is represented. [Wilkinson. 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyp- 
tians. Vol. 1, p. 406, fig. 2.] But as 
this representation stands alone among 
the many Egyptian monuments pos- 
sessed, we must conclude that riding, 
though not unknown, was rarely prac- 
ticed, and that the horse by the Egyp- 
tians was mostly used for draught. 

The breeding of horses was a special 
object of care during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Purity of race 
and a knowledge of the genealogy of the 
horse, was highly valued. The names 
of the horses that draw the royal cha- 
riot are always given in the historical 
‘ bas-reliefs. The favorite pair of Rame- 
ses II.,( Sesostris,) were called Power-in- 
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Thebes, and Repose-in-the-Upper-Re- 
gions. It was this pair of horses that 
drew Rameses, when he was quite 
young, almost alone into an ambuscade 
of the Chetans, or Hethites, before the 
city of Wadesch, on the Orontes. The 
poem of Pen-ta-our, translated by M. 
de Ronge, which celebrates the event, 
relates that Rameses ordered particular 
care to be bestowed henceforth on his 
horses. The war-horses of Rameses 
III., of the twentieth dynasty, are called 
Ammon the Powerful Conqueror, and 
The Beloved of Ammon. 

But the most interesting part of the 
great pictures of the royal battles from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasty, 
is the distribution of the horse among 
the different nations that fought against 
the Egyptians at that period—that is, 
from the seventeenth to the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era. All 
the Syrian races, the Canaanites of Pa- 
lestine, (Khali,) and the Hethites from 
the shores of the Orontes, (Kheta,) are 
drawn in chariots with two horses. They 
generally used those animals for draught, 
but they were accustomed much more 
than the Egyptians to riding. In the 
bas-relief of the subterranean temple of 
Ibsamboul, in which the exploit of young 
Rameses II., before Wadesch, is drawn, 
there are also three riders in the ranks 
of the Hethites. - (Champollion. Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Nubia, vol. 1, pl. 
xvii. and xxii.) One is armed with a 
bow, and the other advances to the fight 
in the midst of a body of infantry appa- 
rently under his command. 

The representations of the same bat- 
tle on the pylones of Luxor, contains the 
figure of a Hethite warrior on horse- 
back. (Champollion, pl. cccxxix., vol. 
4.] A person who appears to be a com- 
mander, mounted on horseback, is re- 
presented among the Cananites towards 
Ascalon, (Asgaluna,) pictured in the 
hypostylic hall of Karnac, [Lepsius. 
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Denkm. aus Aigypt, u. Athiop, abth. 
iii., bl. 145.) The Assyrians always 
fought in chariots. They are represent- 
ed at the different times, during the 
eighteenth dynasty, under Toutmes III., 
(Wilkinson, vol. 1,] and under Toutan- 
chamen, [Lepsius,] bringing valuable 
horses for tribute to Pharaoh. The Ar- 
menians also used war-chariots and 
horses. It is clear, then, that the horse 
was used in all interior Asia prior to the 
age of the great Pharaohic conquests. 
In Africa it was just the reverse. The 
horse had not penctrated farther than 
into the Ethiopia of Naputa, Upper Nu- 
bia, as it is now called, nor the language 
and elements of the civilization of Egypt. 
The negroes of the upper Nile, pictured 
by the monuments in so many combats 
or skirmishes for procuring slaves, did 
not then possess the horse. The only 


beasts of burden and draught that the 
paintings and sculptures of their country 


depict are the ass andthe ox. As tothe 
Libyans of the white race, [Zebu and 
Maschnasch,| who settled on the south- 
ern coast of Africa, and attacked Lower 
Egypt by the West, they only fought on 
foot. They had sheep and oxen, but no 
horses. They could not therefore have 
taken them with them in their recent 
emigration from the North, by sea to 
Africa. They soon borrowed them, how- 
ever, from Egypt, for Herodotus after- 
wards describes their descendants, the 
Libyans from the shores of Lake Tri- 
ton, as always fighting in chariots drawn 
by four horses. | Herod. iv., 178.] 

The Egyptians had intercourse with 
few of the nations of Europe even in the 
time of their most extensive conquests. 
Under the reign of Rameses III., how- 
ever, two nations, ‘‘from the isles and 
coasts of the North Sea,” that is, the 
* Mediterranean, the Fakkaro, who it 
would seem were Thracians, and the 
Philistines, (Pa/asta,) from Crete, tried 
an invasion from the sea, on the shores 
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of Palestine. The pictures of Medineh 
Abou, that show the defeat of both these 
nations by the Egyptian satraps, soon 
after their debarkation, represented them 
with chariots drawn by two horses, in 
which their warriors fought like Homer’s 


heroes, and with heavy chariots drawn 


by oxen—these latter vehicles holding 
their families. 

Such are the principal facts relative to 
the use of horses among the Egyptians 
and other nations with whom they came 
in contact, as we find by the monuments 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twen- 
tieth dynasties. The breeding of the 
horse became much better understood 
in time, and the Egyptian horses grew 
to be famous in Asia. King Solomon 
sent for all the horses for his own and 
for army use to Egypt; and he carried 
on besides a paying commerce, by sell- 
ing them again to the Aramian and Heth- 
ite kings on the banks of the Orontes. 
[I. Kings, x., 28-29; II. Chronicles, ix., 
28. ] 

Studs were then a special delight to 
the kings of Egypt. M. Marriette found 
at Gebel Barkal, (Ancient Napata,) a 
very curious inscription, which tells how 
an Ethiopian king named Piankhi-Mé- 
riamen, towards 745 B. C., conquered 
Egypt, which was then divided under a 
number of small chiefs. [Marriette. Re- 
searches in Egypt.| Among the many 
features of the manners of the people 
which this long monumental narrative 
discloses, we learn that the exportation 
of horses was one of the principal sources 
of Egyptian wealth. Each petty king 
had his stud; the most precious offer- 
ing he could make his conqueror was 
‘the first fruits of his stud, the choice 
of his horses.” As to the Ethiopian 
king, when he conquered a province, his 
first care was to inspect the royal stud 
himself. At Hermopolis of Middle 
Egypt, he found the stables ill-kept, and 
the horses neglected, whereupon he ex- 
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claimed in great wrath—‘‘ By my life! 
By the love of the god Ra, who renews 
the breath of my nostrils, there is no 
greater fault in my sight than to let my 
horses starve.” 

We need not be surprised that eighty 
years later, when an Assyrian king, 
named Assourbanipel, took and pillaged 
Egyptian Thebes, he mentioned “‘ great 
horses” in the list of his booty, which 
was inscribed in a cuneiform document 
now in the British Museum. This tes- 
timony, with those of the sculptured 
pictures of the temples, proves that a 
peculiar race of horses was bred in 
Egypt, fatter and stronger than those of 
Arabia and Syria. It is this race which 
has been preserved in Dongolah, and 
that is now scarcely met with except near 
Assouan. 

In a subsequent paper, M. Lenormant 
takes up the position of the horse and 
ass in the ancient history of the Aryan 


nations—treating of those two species 
not as they were among the Egyptian 
and Semitic nations, but among the an- 


cient Aryans. Here we have no monu- 
mental carvings, nor inscriptions of any 
kind to guide us. Our only means of 
research consists in the proceedings of 
comparative philology. The primitive 
ages of the Aryan populations have left 
no monuments behind save those of the 
words of the language; but modern 
science can, by the study of these words 
—a study guided by a sure and admira- 
ble plan—in.a great measure present a 
picture of the social state of the tribes 
whence the European populations, with 
the Persians and Indus are descended, 
before the dispersion of those tribes. M. 
Pictet aptly names this science “lin- 
guistic paleontology.” The starting 
point of these researches has been the 
fact, that the words found in the San- 
scrit, the sacred language of India; in 
the.Zend, the ancient language of the 
Iranians; the Hebrew, the sacred lan- 
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guage of Judea; and also the European 
languages, without having perceptibly 
changed their forms and significations, 
indicate the degree of civilization obtain- 
ed by the several tribes of the eastern 
and western Aryans, when they were liv- 
ing side by side in Bactriana, and had 
not quitted their common country for 
the various lands which they afterwards 
settled. On the other hand, all those 
things designated by different words in 
the distinct languages of the Aryan fa- 
mily, must be considered as unknown 
to the people sprung from this common 
stock prior to their:separation and dis- 
persion, in consequence of contact with 
other races; and thus these things could 
have formed no part of the early basis 
of civilization peculiar to the Aryans. 

Let us now apply the rules of linguis- 
tic paleontology tothe ass and horse. 
We shall see that the horse is one of the 
domestic animals that the Aryans pos- 
sessed in the most ancient times; and 
that it was generally used by their tribes 
before they were separated to spread, 
some over Europe, and others to Persia 
and India. 

The name of the horse is in fact the 
same in all the Aryan languages. In 
Sanscrit, it isagva,; in Zend, agpa; 
Persian, asp , Armenian, asd, Lithua- 
nian, asswa; Latin, eguus ; Greek, ip- 
pos, derived from ichfos, and icchos, 
which last was only preserved by the 
Eolians; Gallic, efos ; Gothic, aihvus ; 
Old German, ehu. [The Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Dutch, Icelandic, and Old German, 
hors, is similar; and so is the Danish 
hast, and Swedish Adst.] This word 
originally meant, “the rapid animal.” 
The horse was exclusively a draught 
beast among the Aryans, being attached 
to chariots. In the Védas, riding is still 
unknown. The Hellenic people placed 
the origin of horsemanship in Thessaly, 
and the fable of the Centaurs is founded 
on it. 
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The ass, on the contrary, was neither 
known nor employed by the Aryans be- 
fore their separation; for there is no 
common name for it among the nations 
descended from them. The Sanscrit 
names are mostly purely Indu, one only 
is found in the Iranian languages. But 
this word £hara, as M. Pictets has shown, 
is not of Aryan origin, but directly bor- 
row:d from the Semitic source—He- 
brew, cair,; Arabic, “ayr. This, then, 
shows that the Iranians first, and then 
the Indus, acquired the domestic ass, 
Its names in the Keltic, Germanic and 
Slavonian languages, aecording to M. 
Diefenbach’s ingenious idea, all belong 
to two types, which are evidently de- 
rived from the Latin forms, asinus, and 
asellus. 

1. Derivations of asinus—Cymric, 
asyn ; Cornish, asen,; Armorican, azen, 
Anglo-Saxon, assewe; Scandinavian, as- 
ni; Danish, asen. 

2. Derivations of ase//us—Gothic, asi- 
lus ; Anglo-Saxon, asad, esol ; Old Ger- 
man, esi/,; Slavonic, osi/u; Russian, 
oseli s Polish, osie/ ; Illyrian, osa/; Li- 
thuanian, asé/us ; Irish, asail, asal, 

The Greek name of the same animal 
has been a special object of study on the 
part of M. Benfey. That eminent phi- 
lologist proves that it has past through 
successive forms, o/nos, osnos, and onos, 
the Latin asénus derived from the se- 
cond. As to the primitive form, o/nos— 
M. Benfey has proved it of Semitic ori- 
gin, and that it comes from one of the 
names for the ass in that family of lan- 
gvages—-Hebrew, déén, plural, atndt ; 
Araminian, afénd s Arabic, atan, plu- 
ral, wén. The name is derived from the 
verb atana, “‘ to walk slowly,” and des- 
cribes the phlegmatic pace of the ass. 

The conclusion from these linguistic 
facts are easily drawn. 

The horse was used by the Aryans 
from the remotest period to which we 
can trace their history, and prior to the 
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separation of their western and eastern 
tribes, that is, before they penetrated into 
Egypt. 

The ass, on the contrary, was wholly 
unknown to them at that period. The 
various Aryan nations of Europe and 
Asia received it much later, and sepa- 
rately in the countries where their great 
migration led them. It was brought to 
the Iranians, of Persia, by the Semites, 
of* Mesopotamia; hence it passed into 
India, preserving, however, its Semitic 
name, which indicates its origin. 

The ass had been brought to the 
Greeks by a race speaking a Semitic 
tongue, probably the Phoenicians; but 
it was completely naturalized among the 
former when the Homeric poems were 
written. It was from the Greeks that 
the Latins 1eceived it, and they in their 
turn spread it among the people in the 
north and west of Europe, Kelts of the 
Continent or of Great Britain, Germans, 
Scandinavians, and even Slavonians. In 
the time of Aristotle there were no asses 
in Scythia, nor in the neighboring lands, 
nor even in Gaul. [Aristotle. De gener. 
anim, U. 8.] 

These facts, which philosophy has dis- 
closed, are strengthened by those which 
we think we can draw from the monu- 
mental representations of Ancient 
Egypt, and from Bible texts, which con- 
firm the opinion that the horse and ass 
originated in countries widely separated. 
The horse became domesticated in the 
highlands of upper Asia; and the Aryan 
migration was the most powerful means 
of spreading that species through the 
world; it was rather lately adopted by 
the Semites; and did not appear in 
Egypt until about twenty-five centuries 
before the Christian era. The ass is an 
African species which first must have 
been domesticated on the shores of the 
Nile. From Egypt it early passed into 
the hands of the Semites, who transmit- 
ted it afterwards to the Aryan tribes, in 
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Greece, on one side, and Persia on the 
other; and this animal followed exactly 
the opposite course from the horse, but 
finally found its way to every part of the 
world. Thus the two species, though 
starting from opposite points, were des- 
tined to meet and be used in every land. 

M. Lenormant seems to have made 
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his points very fairly, and at all events 
has gathered together curious and inter- 
esting facts. Should he write again— 
and our conviction is that he will conti- 
nue to write until he exhaust the sub- 
ject, or death prevent—our readers shall 
be made acquainted with the result of 
his investigations. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE BOTTLE AND CORK. 


‘Est multe fabula plena joci.""—Ov7 


LEFT Puebla, homeward- 

bound, on the 11th of June, 

wey}! accompanied by a few officers 

of the army, whose impatience, not brook- 

ing the slow movements of their respec- 

tive regiments, had obtained leave to 
precede them. 

Among the number was a doctor be- 
longing to the Texan Rangers. This 
individual did not occupy the position of 
doctor or surgeon in the regiment, his 
rank being simply that of an humble 
sergeant. When I say humble, I beg 
to be understoud as applying the word 
merely to the rank, not to the indivi- 
dual, who, to do him no more than jus- 
tice, had pride enough for a command- 
er-in-chief. 

It will, perhaps, be asked how one not 
holding a commission came to be con- 
sorting with officers, or how one with so 
much pride occupied so humble a posi- 
tion at all? Itissoon told. The doc- 
tor was in the enjoyment of a lucrative 
practice in a thriving western city when 
the war broke out; but the cry of ‘‘ Mex- 
ico!” the ‘‘ Halls of the Montezumas !” 
was more than his mercurial and warlike 
nature could stand, and with that impe- 
tuosity and want of forethought which 
not untrequently characterized his ac- 


tions, he hastened to the scene of con- 
flict as fast as the wheels of a Mississippi 
steamboat could propel him, and the 
name of the Texan Rangers taking his 
fancy, and moreover, not caring very 
much what position he was to occupy, 
whether corporal or general, he present- 
ed himself before the commander of that 
heterogeneous body, who at once made 
him a sergeant, and finally, in considera- 
tion, no doubt, of his manifold quali- 
ties, of which conviviality might be said 
to be the most conspicuous, he obtained 
an acting order as Lieutenant, which at 
once placed him on a footing with the 
officers. Not that these free-and-easy 
cavaliers who went to make up the 
‘* rank” of those ‘‘ Cossacks of the Rio 
Grande” exacted a too strict discipline 
from their inferiors, or were themselves 
over and above particular in their asso- 
ciations. It mattered little with them 
what a man’s rank was, provided he was 
a passable hand at “poker,” stood up 
without flinching before the enemy, or 
before another foe—the more deadly of 
the two—the whiskey-bottle. 

In these essential accomplishments 
the doctor was not backward. On the 
contrary, I might assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that he was pretty well 
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forward. And when I inform the reader 
that he was an Irishman, born, as he 
himself expressed it, ‘‘in the Kingdom 
of Kerry,” he will not at all be surprised 
at an aptitude he may consider as hav- 
ing come to him by nature; indeed, the 
doctor himself solemnly declared that it 
was the inheritance of every true Mile- 
sian, providentially bestowed, to enable 
them to endure and bear up under the 
galling yoke of the hated Saxon. 

My acquaintance with the doctor was 
of pretty long standing, though a close 
intimacy might be said to date from a 
period some five or six weeks before, 
when he commanded a small escort with 
which I was furnished on the occasion of 
my paying a visit to the volcano of Po- 
pocateptl. 

Thrown together in a remote country, 
it was not long before I began to per- 
ceive those brilliant social qualities crop- 
ping out which had rendered his com- 
pany so acceptable to his Texan com- 
panions, winning their unbounded ad- 
miration—an admiration, I must ac- 
knowledge, shared in by other officers 
of the service whose sobriety of deport- 
ment was in strong contrast to theirs. 

On the occasion to which I have re- 
ferred, the doctor formed so sudden.a 
friendship for me, that he determined 
we should not part company during the 
remainder of our stay in Mexico. He 
managed to obtain his discharge while 
in Puebla, and when my time for leav- 
ing that place had arrived, at once an- 
nounced his intention of doing likewise. 

Another member of the party, deserv- 
ing a passing notice, was a Mexican, 
whose acquaintance I had made under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. He 
was educated for the church, but as fast- 
ing, he said, did not agree with him, he 
left the convent in which he was being 
schooled into sanctity, and became a 
kind of hanger-on of the more wealthy 
ecclesiastics of Puebla, executing what- 
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ever odd jobs he was called on to under- 
take—even composing the sermons for 
not a few of them—with an ability and 
dispatch that soon raised him high in 
their favor. 

By this means Don Francisco, as he 
was called, contrived to keep his purse 
well lined with dollars, for a draught on 
the well-filled coffers of his clerical 
friends was rarely dishonored. 

Notwithstanding his intimacy with 
such a pious body of men, Don Fran- 
cisco, I must confess, was not a very ex- 
emplary character himselt. Indeed it 
might be said his conduct was the re- 
verse of exemplary. He gambled; but 
who in Mexico does not? dissipated and 
gormandized until, though a young man, 
his person had assumed a degree of ro- 
tundity generally looked for only in those 
of a more fatherly age. But as the 
doctor classically expressed it—‘* Homi- 
nem non odi sed ejus victia”—I hated 
not the man but his vices. Besides, he 
had a good-humored, expressive, though 
fat face, and a droll twinkle in his eye, 
which inclined those with whom he came 
in contact to overlook his faults. 

With the doctor, for many considera- 
tions, he was an especial favorite, among 
the most important of which was the 
patience with which he would listen, and 
the ease in which he would reply, to the 
Latin quotations that too often interlard- 
ed that individual’s conversation. 

Don Franciso had been married but a 
couple of weeks before to the widow of 
a defunct Lieutenant of the famous gu- 
erilla chief, Padre Haroute, but having, 
as he said, some business to attend to in 
Very Cruz, he requested permission to 
make one of the party—a request, I con- 
fess, I hesitated to grant until my scru- 
ples were overcome by the doctor, who 
pointed out certain advantages in the 
way of accommodations on the road, to 
be gained by his presence, it would not 
be altogether prudent to overlook. 
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Previous to his marriage, this unctuous 
sample ot ‘‘ Young Mexico” had had a 
liaison with the woman who was now 
his wife, during the lifetime of her for- 
mer spouse, who was absent with his 
band, but this coming to the ears of the 
injured husband, he swore to wreak a 
bloody vengeance on the destroyer of 
his domestic happiness, and according 
to all accounts, he was just the kind of 
man to keep his word, for he had the 
reputation of a blood-hound for track- 
ing his foe. Francisco, however, was 
timely apprised of his danger. 

If there be one characteristic of man’s 
nature, more than another, which every 
one is called on to display at some pe- 
riod of his life, it is physical courage, 
and which, if heentirely lack, no matter 
how high his station, he is generally re- 
garded by his followers in an equivocal 
light. 

Now, Don Francisco had courage 
enough fora dozen men, but unfortu- 
nately it was moral courage, not physi- 
cal; and though moral may not be al- 
together what the doctor characterized 
it, namely, brass, still it will not stop a 
bullet, or prevent a thrust of a stiletto 
under the fifth rib, or enable a man to 
face danger with anything like that firm- 
ness of deportment generally looked for 
in the lords of creation. Of physical 
courage he was destitute; he did not 
possess even that counterfeit courage 
which sometimes does duty, and suc- 
cessfully, too, for the genuine. In fact, 
he was as arrant a coward as ever turned 
back to foe. 

So great was this man’s timidity, that 
at the breaking out of the war, I was in- 
formed, that he had been offered the 
two-fold position of secretary and inter. 
preter—for he was a good linguist—to 
the Mexican Commander-in-Chief, but 
no inducement could overcome his re- 
luctance to a position which would bring 
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him within hearing of the sound of a 
hostile gun. 

What, therefore, was he to do under 
such threatening circumstances, but 
what he did—beat a hasty and inglorious 
retreat, leaving so faint a sign of a trail 
behind, wherewith he could be tracked, 
that the ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans” him- 
self could not have done it better. 

He fled to the mountains in the neigh- 
borhood of Popocateptl, where we found 
him ensconced in the ranch of our guide. 
Our presence, however, brought with it 
the balm of Gilead to his wounded spi- 
rit. From the Rangers he learned that 
a bullet from one of their revolvers had 
cut short the career of his deadly foe, 
leaving him free once more to return to 
the slippery fair one, whom he married, 
oblivious of the fact that she was just as 
likely to play him the same trick she 
played her former spouse; but when 
was it that man’s vanity did not delude 
him into a security as pleasing as it is 
false? 

There is still another of the party I 
must not pass over in silence. This was 
the doctor’s henchman, Michael O’Reilly 
by name; but as Mike, as he was com- 
monly called, does not especially enter 
into this sketch, I shall hold him over 
for a future occasion, suffice it to say that 
he was all, and-perhaps a trifle more, 
than could be expected in a follower of 
one of the doctor’s turn of mind. 

‘‘ What is the matter with your fat 
friend?” said I, addressing the doctor, 
and glancing in the direction of our 
Mexican acquaintance, who seemed to 
wear a much more sober air than I had 
ever before seen him assume. 

‘¢ Wars, wars, and rumors of wars !” 
exclaimed the doctor, spmring his horse 
close up to mine, and bursting into a 
laugh. ‘‘Wars,” continued he, ‘be- 
tween two powers hitherto on the most 
amicable terms of friendly relations.” 


— 
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Supposing he alluded to a slight diffi- 
culty which had taken place a short time 
before Don Francisco and Mike, I said: 

** You don’t mean tosay you have not 
reconciled matters between Mike and 
Don Francisco ?” 

“Oh, I made that all right,” replied 
he. ‘It is a matter of far more serious 
import. Horresco referens,” continued 
he, with much gravity. ‘‘ Nothing less 
than a commencement of hostilities be- 
tween our amiable acquaintance and his 
newly-made bride.” 

“ Already !” cried I, in some surprise. 

“Even so,” said the doctor. ‘In 
fact broadsides have been exchanged be- 
tween them, doing some damage to the 
upper works of the larger and more un- 
wieldy craft.” 

“Has he been already pouring his do- 
mestic grievances into your ear ?” said I. 

‘Well, no,” replied the doctor. ‘I 
believe the poor devil would have wil- 
lingly kept his sorrows to himself if I 
had not been. an unbidden spectator of 
the confiict, or rather its termination. 
When the time arrived for starting this 
morning, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance, I thought I’d pay a visit to 
the cage where he keeps his pretty sing- 
ing-bird, in order to hasten his move- 
ments. But faith she turns out to be a 
sparrowhawk instead, though a pretty 
one, I must confess. Our even-temper- 
ed and philosophic friend has put his 
foot in it with a vengeance, and no mis- 
take. When I entered the house I saw 
at once that there had beena scene. He 
Sat in a corner at the opposite side of the 
room, as far off from the loving spouse 
as he could well get, without going 
through the partition, looking the very 
picture of a hen-pecked husband—that 
is, I take it for granted he must have 
worn that appearance, for it was the 
first time I ever saw one, and of course 
couldn’t judge. One thing is certain, I 


never saw anybody look like him before 
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in all my life. He bore upon his per- 
son, too, visible evidence that an en- 
gagement had taken place, in which he 
came off second best. From his eye 
down to his fat chin the course—not of 
a sorrowing tear at parting, but the long, 
red mark of a spiteful nail, could be 
seen. In fact, you can see the track on 
his face now, if you look close enough; 
but I doctored it up so that it is not very 
remarkable. The engagement was over 
when I arrived, but the smaller craft 
still kept firing a random shot now and 
again at him with her tongue, by way of 
a reminder that he still lay under her 
guns. I was not unknown to her; the 
ceremony of introduction was therefore 
dispensed with. The moment the lady 
saw me—to speak nautically—she wore 
ship and bore off on the opposite tack; 
that is, she began weeping the tears of 
the enduring and patient woman suffer- 
ing from the cruelties of an ungrateful 
brute of a husband, for whom she had 
sacrificed everything that made life dear. 
Of course,” went on the doctor, with 
one of his peculiar grins, ‘‘ all the chi- 
valry I have inherited from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors, was at once 
aroused in her behalf. I rebuked the 
Don for his brutal conduct to so gentle, 

enduring and estimablea lady ; but while 
doing so contrived to give him a hint to 
make himself scarce when he got a 
chance—an advice he very soon carried 
out when he saw I had taken her atten- 

tion from him. I need not tell you, who 
know the benignity of my disposition, 

how deeply I sympathized with her suf- 

ferings, or howmuch indignation I pour- 

ed forth at her wrongs; it is enough for 

me to say, she seemed considerably com- 

forted, and I only regretted time did not 

permit me to make my sympathy more 

effectual; but on the whole, I left her 

in atolerably easy state of mind. Egad,’ 

continued the doctor, ‘‘ the fellow has 

taste. However deficient he may have 
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been in his judgment of her moral quali- 
ties, he certainly displayed none as to 
her physical—a little too angular, per- 
haps, in the visage—but that’s a matter 
of taste; but not so, I assure you, in her 
person, which is rounded off in such 
beautiful proportions as would ‘ disturb 
even a saint in his dreams.’ I found 
Don Francisco at the stable where he 
kept his horse; and while dressing his 
face got from him the cause of the quar- 
rel. It appeared he intended slipping 
off without letting her know where he 
was going, for he knew she would op- 
pose it; but he hada letter written which 
he intended should have been delivered 
her when he was fairly off, in which he 
stated matters of importance had sud- 
denly called him away, and that his ab- 
sence would not last longer than a fort- 
night at farthest. This I believe to be 
the truth, though the lady took a differ- 
ent view of it. Unfortunately, an acci- 
dent caused the letter to fall into her 
hands. In order to account for his early 
rising, he told her he was going to ride 
in the country a few miles with some 
friends, and would be back by nooa. 
While taking a cup of chocolate, how- 
ever, previous to starting, his hat, which 
was hanging on a peg near the window, 
between the lining of which he had con- 
cealed the letter, was caught by a sud- 
den gust of wind, and blown to the floor. 
The lady picked it up and was in the 
act of replacing it when she espied the 
‘corner of the letter peeping out from 
beneath the lining, and of course con- 
sidered herself in duty bound to inspect 
its contents, which of course she would 
not have done had it been addressed to 
any other lady—certainly not. The un- 


conscious philosopher, (such was the — 


name by which he was sometimes call- 
ed,) whose back was turned, knew no- 
thing of all this, and his astonishment 
and consternation may be conceived 
when a sudden swoop was made upon 


his hair and face by the deceived and 
indignant lady. She pulled at the one 
and scratched the other in a manner not 
at all calculated to add to his personal 
attractions.” 

‘* “Tt was some time,’ said the dilapi- 
cated Don, ‘before I could realize my 
situation, for though I knew she was a 
little sharp in temper, I never dreamed 
that she would resort to violence. What 
would you advise me to do, Senor,’ he 
asked, with a most forlorn aspect, ‘ un- 
der such circumstances ?? 

‘¢¢Tf I were in any civilized portion of 
Christendom —in the States, for in- 
stance,” said I, ‘‘ I would advise you to 
get a divorce as quick as possible, if not 
sooner; but in benighted Mexico, Holy 
Mother Church allows no such free and 
easy privileges to her erring children, so 
there is nothing left for you, my injured 
friend, but to do like the Yankee girl.’” 

** ¢ How is that, Senor?’ said he. 

‘¢¢Grin and bear it,’ replied I, ‘ and 
perhaps after a while you'll get used to it; 
people learn to accommodate themselves 
to worse things than that sometimes.’ 

‘Whether he determined to follow 
my advice or not,” concluded the doc- 
tor, casting a humorous glance at Don 
Francisco, as he rode slowly along by 
himself, ‘I can’t say; but he didn’t 
press me further on the subject.” 

Such was the prize—according to the 
doctor’s account—drawn by the cunning 
Mexican in the lottery of matrimony. 
Such the choice of a man whose love of 
case and creature comforts required such 
opposite ingredients in the character of 
a wife. Already kicking in the traces 
before the journey had well begun, in a 
manner too that bid fair to smash the 
machine without the aid of Church or 
State—even before the honeymoon was 
half over. 

But Don Francisco’s honeymoon could 
have borne no resemblance to that deli- 
cious but very brief period which poets 
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love to dwell upon—to that luscious and 
glowing orb whose mysterious influence 
on the hearts and tender passions of 
fondly united lovers, is as potent as that 
other influence which it is said affects 
the brain of us poor mortals. His ho- 
neymoon might be said to have resem- 
bled the remnants of worn out and 
waning moons put together for the oc- 
casion. 

A ride of about a dozen miles, over a 
good level road, brought us to the town 
or village of Amezuca, famous for the 
manufacture of spurs. We did not stop 
longer in the place, however, than was 
sufficient to give Don Francisco, assisted 
by the doctor, time to swallow a stimu- 
lant, of which he seemed to stand much 
in need, and which I perceived had the 
effect of dispelling the vapors or mental 
fumes that hung round him during the 
morning. 

The day being showery, though bright, 
with alternate bursts of warm sunshine, 
we rode fast, and the consequence was 
we found ourselves at our journey’s end 
for the day at a comparatively early 
hour. 

Our halting place was a hacienda situ- 
ated about two miles off the main road, 
the proprietor of which was a friend of 
Don Francisco’s. He was a young man, 
whose portly figure and ruddy counte- 
nance plainly betokened good living. 
Of this we had ample confirmation be- 
fore we left his hospitable mansion. He 
was a bachelor lately come into his es- 
tate, the ample revenues of which he 
spent in what might be termed a gene- 
Tous prodigality. 

The hacienda was commodious, and 
better furnished than I had yet seen in 
the country; and if the savory odor sa- 
luting our nostrils on entering was any 
indication of the quality of the cuisine, 
it certainly was a good one. The wines, 
too, which our host pressed us to par- 
take of after our ride, were of superior 
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quality. In short, there was an air of 
plentitude and quality pervading the 
whole place, enough to give one a zest 
for food, if our day’s journey had not al- 
ready created it; and it raised Don 
Francisco several degrees in the estima- 
tion of the dootor, for the judgment he 
displayed in selecting such a stopping 
place. 

I was resolved, for one day at least, to 
enjoy my dinner in Mexico; but to do 
this I had to take a liberty with my host 
which those who have suffered from the 
same cause will readily excuse. This 
was that he would cause his cook to spare 
one dish the infliction of garlic, to which 
I had an utter abhorrence, and which 
had brought me, when I first entered the 
country, to the verge of starvation. 

My request was readily complied 
with. 

‘** But,” observed our host, ‘‘ we will 
have to pay a visit to the potentate who 
at present reigns in the kitchen, in or- 
der to make sure of the matter.” 

The potentate alluded to, and which 
I supposed to be the cook, was, to my 
surprise, no other than our unctuous 
travelling companion, Don Francisco. 
He it was who now reigned amid the 
household gods of his friend, and ruled 
the domestics with despotic sway. 

Stripped for the conflict, his whole 
mind given to it, he went into the strife 
with an earnestness deserving of success. 

A large dish before him, knife in 
hand, sleeves tucked up, domestics run- 
ning hither and thither at his beck, he 
looked the very deau ideal of a fat artist, 
in the culinary line. Our host had ma- 
naged to procure some small, fresh fish, 
a luxury almost as rare in this particular 
locality as turtle in Siberia. Upon these 
he was exercising his skill surrounded by 
a bevy of servants, in a manner I will 
not attempt to describe. 

On being asked which dish I would 
like to have kept free from the offensive 
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odor, I selected the fish, for I knew the 
gormand and epicure—and Don Fran- 
cisco was both—had pitched on them 
for his own especial indulgence, and I 
expected to see a look of blank disap- 
pointment on his countenance on mak- 
ing the selection. But I was mistaken. 
The cunning fellow saw through me in 
amoment. He knew fish was no lux- 
ury to me, especially such miserable 
looking things as he had before him, 
and he, consequently, suspected that it 
was done to plague him. He acqui- 
esced in the selection with a willingness 
that surprised me, saying: 

“¢ Your wishes, Senor, shall be attend- 
ed to in the strictest manner possible. 
Mind,” ‘said he, turning to the cook of 
the establishment, who was assisting 
him, ‘‘not a bit of garlic must touch 
these fish; but don’t fail to give all the 
others an extra dose.” 

The laugh that succeeded this an- 
nouncement showed that I was found 
out. I had to acknowledge myself fair- 
ly beaten. Selecting another dish as my 
choice, I beat a hasty retreat. 

Enticing as the establishment was to 
hungry wayfarers, I did not select it asa 
stopping place on that account, but for 
the reason that on the estate was a very 
singular well, which I was anxious to 
explore as far as length of line would 
permit, and for this purpose had brought 
a very long one with me from Puebla. 

Some years before, the workmen em- 
ployed in digging this well, found, after 
they got some forty feet below the sur- 
face, that the bottom was giving way 
beneath their feet. One of the twomen 
below got to the top, and the other was 
in the act of stepping into the bucket, 
when the whole bottom fell into a deep, 
dark cavity, out of which issued masses of 
pent-up air, followed by water which 
rose in the well so fast that the man in 
the bucket had to be hauled up rapidly 
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to avoid being submerged. * 

This account I got from Don Francis- 
co, though not without some doubt on 
my mind as to its truth; still, I had suffi- 
cient faith in it to carry the line with me 
to measure its depth and prove or dis- 
prove the story. 

As some time would elapse before din- 
ner, I took the lead-line to this curious 
well, which was situated at the back of 
the dwelling, to sound its depth. 

Our host, who confirmed Don Fran- 
cisco’s statement in every particular, 
said that the line with which it was 
sounded some years before, without 
reaching the bottom, was still in the 
house. This we found and measured, 
It was six hundred feet in length. The 
line I brought with me was over double 
that length. I felt confident that if 
mine was not sufficient the addition of 
the other would not fail to reach the bot- 
tom of the singular cavity. We were, 
however, unfortunate in our operations 
from the beginning. 

The old line was attached to the new, 
and allowed to run down to a depth of 
nine hundred feet when it broke. On 
pulling up the remainder it was found 
that about two hundred feet of the old 
line was still attached to the new, but so 
decayed, we confined ourselves in the 
second trial entirely to the latter ; but it 
had not been run down more than two 
hundred feet when it got caught between 
the stones at the bottom of the well, or 
rather, at the junction of the well pro- 
per and the cavity, and in our endeav- 
ors to extricate it it broke. We still had 
nearly a thousand feet left, but having 
lost the leads belonging to each line, we 
substituted an iron weight. This we let 
down to the full length of the line, nine 





* Some years since the newspapers informed us, with 
what truth we are unable to say, a similar occurrence 
took place in Morgantown, Ind., when it was ascet- 
tained that the whole town stood over a gulf or. subter- 
ranean lake of immense depth. 
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hundred and sixty feet, but no bottom 
was found. 

The immense depth of this cavity gave 
rise to much speculation among the 
party, and the theories advanced were 
numerous, and many of them too ridi- 
culous to bear repetition. 

Our host was not too well pleased at 
the thought of his dwelling being situated 
over such a gulf, the crust covering 
which, he said, one day might break 
through and swallow them all up. 

To what width, length or depth this 
subterranean lake—if lake it was—ex- 
tended, of course no idea could be 
formed, and it. was suggested to our host, 
who had laborers enough at his com- 
mand, to sink a number of shafts at dif- 
ferent points, by which means he could 
determine its extent. This, he said, he 
would do; but whether he ever did I ne- 
ver discovered. 

We were gathering up our lines to re- 
turn to the house when Don Francisco 
came trotting up witha champagne bot- 
tle in his hand, corked and sealed with 
red sealing wax, though the bottle was 
empty. 

**Now,” said he, addressing our host, 
‘‘T will prove to your satisfaction the 
density and compressibility of water, 
and, at the same time, win that little 
wager between us.” 

“Don Miguel,” continued he, ad- 
dressing Mike, who was coiling up the 
line, ‘‘ will you have the goodness to at- 
tach this bottle to the line and let it 
down again into the well its fulllength ?” 

“You see, Sefiors, the bottle is empty, 
corked and sealed.” 

“* What length of line have you got ?” 
inquired he of Mike. 

He was told nine’ hundred and sixty 
feet. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I suppose that 
will do, though I must confess I don’t 
exactly know what depth it requires to 
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prove my theory. ButI will risk it the 
full length of the line at all events.” 

*€ You must know, Sefiors,” continued 
Don Francisco, ‘‘that our respected 
host—may his shadow never be less— 
and myself had an argument some time 
ago in Puebla, on the compressibility of 
water. He, in short, contended that 
water is incompressible, and I the con- 
trary. In the course of the argument [ 
declared that I would sink an empty bot- 
tle, corked, to the depth of a hundred 
fathoms or so, in the ocean, and that on 
pulling it up it would be found to be full 
of water. Upon the success of this ex- 
periment I staked a small sum—a mere 
trifle—five hundred dollars, with my 
friend. Owing to our inland situation, 
however, the bet was very likely to re- 
main indefinitely postponed, until the 
thought struck me a few moments ago 
that the well was just the place to solve 
the problem.” 

‘I don’t know much about these 
matters,” observed the doctor. ‘ But 
the compressibility of water is a 
fact now pretty well established. I 
once heard a man, somewhat cele- 
brated as a scientific lecturer, (Doctor 
Lardner), declare that, give him power 
enough, and he could squeeze the world 
into the size of a marble !—a thing,” 
continued the doctor, with a laugh, ‘I 
suppose any one else could do on the 
same terms.” 

‘Oh, I don’t contend about that,” 
broke in our host. ‘It is on the filling 
of the corked bottle with water I have 
made the bet.” 

The doctor was about to reply, but 
checked himselt on seeing the bottle was 
being lowered into the well. 

It was allowed to remain a short time 
below at the full length of our line. On 
drawing it up, to the astonishment ot 
the party, it was found to be full of water. 
But to add to our astonishment, on ex- 
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amining the bottle, the sealing-wax had 
disappeared, though the cork was in its 
place. On drawing it out we were still 
more mystified on finding that the cork 
had reversed its position in the neck of 


the bottle, the sealing-wax being at the 


bottom. 

This gave rise to sundry speculatory 
endeavors to account for so singular a 
fact. No one, however, could give a 
satisfactory solution until the doctor un- 
dertook to clear up the mystery. 

*¢ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ though I am 
the last person to whom you might look 
for a satisfactory explanation of a phe- 
nomenon of this character, the key to it 
will be found in my possession, never- 
theless.” 

As it was evident the doctor was about 
to tell a story, he was at once surround- 
ed by eager and attentive listeners. 

*¢ Some years ago,” he began, “‘ while 
crossing the Atlantic in the good ship 
Pallas, of Liverpool, Captain Callisen 
commanding, bound from Bristol to New 
Orleans, I was induced to try this very 
experiment, having been told of it by 
the captain, while lying becalmed in mid 
ocean somewhere about the 2oth degree 
of north latitude, and the 4oth parallel 
of west longitude; and I can assure you 
I was not a little astonished at witness- 
ing the same result that now excites 
your surprise. 

‘*The change in the position of the 
cork was discovered by myself and the 
captain, a long-headed Scotchman, from 
the Orkney Islands. He was a mariner 
by nature, it might be said, his ances- 
tors, for generations, having followed 
the sea, either as mariners or fishermen, 
and were probably—for the name Calli. 
sen is Danish—descended from those 
Scandinavian sea-rovers who had settled 
on the rugged coast of Orkney. 

** He was fond of reading, and con- 
trived to supply himself with books of 
the useful rather than the ornamental 
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kind. In his long voyages he had time 
for study, which he made good use of; 
he was, therefore; a much better edu- 
cated man than was usually found among 
the English sea captains of his day. 

‘* When once he got a problem fairly 
working his head, he kept to it with a 
pertinacity peculiar to his countrymen, 
until he solved it at least to his own sa- 
tisfaction. We could not, however, ar- 
rive at any favorable theory to account 
for the change in the position of the 
cork in the neck of the bottle, though I 
saw the subject had entered his head, 
and would keep working there like a 
beaver until he had solved the question. 
A week or ten days went by, and the 
subject was entirely forgotten by me, 
when one beautiful moonlight night, as 
we ran through the opening in the chain 
of the windward islands enclosing the 
West Indian Archipelago, between Gua- 
daloupe and Antigua, where the per- 
fumes of the orange groves of the west- 
ern world first reach the nostrils of the 
European traveller, I was aroused from 
a dreamy doze while lying on the quar- 
ter deck, the intense heat having driven 
me from the cabin, by the captain, wlio 
exclaimed, ‘I’ve got it—I’ve got it.’ 

‘¢ Thinking it was a monstrous shark 
he had caught, which had. been follow- 
ing the ship the.best portion of the day, 
and in unsuccessful endeavors to entice 
which, with sundry pieces of pork, I had 
left the persevering captain when I lay 
down, I asked him how long it was. 

It’s na the length but the depth 
and density, mon,’ replied he. 

‘* However dense he may be,” said I, 
surprised at his using such language, 
‘he is not very deep now, if you have 
him on deck. How many pieces of pork 
did he cost you ?” asked I. 

“«« Hut-a-wa we ye, mon. Din na’ ye 
jest wi’ a grave subject of philosophy,’ 
he replied. 

‘Philosophy !” cried I, in astonish- 
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ment. ‘‘I did not know philosophy had 
anything to do with catching sharks with 
pieces of salt pork.” 

‘¢ ¢ The deil take the marine cannibal,’ 
cried he. ‘ Six pieces of good pork, be- 
sides the tainted stuff we threw over- 
board this morning, have. gone down 
her rapacious maw, and I did na’ suc- 
ceed after a’. She has ganged awa her 
ain gate, the deil go wi’ her. Mon, the 
critter gave a flirt of her tail as she went 
off, as much as to say, din na ye wish 
ye may get it? Let her only make her 
appearance in the morning, an’ I'll fetch 
her as sure as my name is Sandy Calli- 
sen.’ 

“What with his grave subject of phi- 
losophy and his shark-catching, I was 
beginning to think the North Briton had 
taken leave of that sound sense of which 
he had no small share. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘I 
thought you said you had got it—that, 
in fact, you had the shark on deck and 
dissected by this time.’ 

‘¢¢Din na ye see it’s na the shark I’m 
talkin’ aboot ?’ replied he. 

‘‘¢1T must have got moonblind, then, 
by lying out here under its rays,’ replied 
I, for I raust contess I don’t see it. You 
have talked about nothing but the phi- 
losophy of catching. sharks, and depth 
and density, until you’ve carried me so 
far out of my depth, I cannot fathom 
your meaning.’ 

*¢T would na say but you’ll get moon- 
blind in earnest if ye lie out here all 
night wi’ yer face turned up to its un- 
canny influence. I have seen such things 
before now.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘ I’ll risk being moon- 
blind and stone-blind together, rather 
than go down again to-night in that ca- 
bin, which is more like a baker’s oven 
than an apartment for mortal to live and 
breathe in.’ 

“*Yedid na say that three weeks 
ago,’ replied he, ‘ when we were running 
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down the British channel and snow cov- 
ered the ship’s decks. But it’s the way 
of the world, an’ I’m thinkin’ ye’ll na be 
an exception to the rule.’ 

‘** Captain,’ cried I, getting out of pa- 
tience with his verbosity, ‘what the devil 
did you mean by waking me out of a 
pleasant and refreshing slumber? Was 
it to tell me you caught a shark and then 
that you didn’t catch it ?” 

‘** Din na fly off at too sharp an an- 
gle wi’ yer temper, mon,’ rejoined the 
captain. ‘But it’s the way wi’ all yer 
race.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake,’ cried I, inter- 
rupting him, ‘come to the point at once, 
if you have a point to come to, and 
leave the race to the swiftest, which I 
must say you are not, in your communi- 
cations.’ 

***T thought I told you, mon, that I 
have solved the problem of the cork.’ 

** The problem of the cork,’ cried I, 
as much at a loss as ever to get at his 
meaning. ‘If you had solved the prob- 
lem of the bottle, you would have con- 
ferred more benefit on mankind.’ 

*** Weel, I have done both, I may 
say,’ replied he, ‘for one is inti- 
mately connected with the other.’ 

** *That no body, I am sure, will ques- 
tion,’ saidI; ‘but you cannot deny that 
the subject of the bottle has long occu. 
pied the minds of good and virtuous 
men, from Father Mathew’— 

** * Hoot-awa wi’ ye, mon. Stop yer 
quizzin’, cried he, interrupting me, ‘an’ 
let me explain it til ye.’ 

‘*T did not let slip, you may be sure, 
so favorable an opportunity of getting 
at his meanimg, so I remained silent. 

‘*¢ Weel,’ said he, seating himself on 
the end of a spar, ‘the sealing-wax on 
the end of the cork being heavier’ — 

“The burst of laughter that saluted 
him asI at last caught his meaning, 
threw the captain on his beam-ends. I 
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hastened, however, to apologise for my 
rudeness, explaining to him how it was 
I misunderstood. | 

‘«* Weel,’ said he, ‘I ought not tohave 
expected that the bias of a mind such as 
yours wouldn’t long dwell on subjects of 
a philosophic nature. But it’s na muckle 
consequence. Weel,’ he continued, 
‘ though water is less compressible than 
most matter, still it is susceptible of 
pressure, if only weight enough is ap- 
plied to it. The weight of a column of 
water of one or two hundred fathoms in 
depth, will compress the water lying be- 
low it into smaller compass than if it lay 
at the surface. Therefore, ye perceives 
when the bottle descends into the dense 
body of water lying a hundred fathoms 
deep, the pressure fra without will either 
break the bottle or force the cork in. 
Weel, the cork bein’ forced in, the bot- 
tle becomes full of water, of much great- 
er density, ye ken, than it is at or near 
the surface. Weel,’ cried he, stopping 
short, ‘I verily believe yer speerin’ at 
that young lady’s legs a mountin’ the 
companion ladder, instead of listenin’ to 
the solution of an interestin’ philosophi- 
cal problem which ye dinna ken would 
be of value to ye in after years, in the 
practice of yer profession.’ 

‘* Of course,” went on the doctor, with 
one of his sly leers, ‘‘ he was mistaken, 
a fact I hastened to inform him of, as- 
suring him my head was turned in acon- 
trary direction,” 

***¢ Ye could na make me believe it, 
mon,’ replied the captain, ‘if ye swore 
it ona stack of bibles as high as the 
‘main truck. I saw you with my ain eyes; 
but I dinna depend so much on them. 
It might be an optical delusion, ye ken,’ 
continued he, as a humorous smile stole 
over his serious face, but flitted away 
again suddenly, as if afraid of being 
caught on unforbidden grounds. ‘I rely 
on a surer foundeetion.’ 

‘* * Pray,’ enquired I, ‘ what is it you 
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rely on more than the evidence of your 
senses—your own eyes?’ 

‘¢¢ Human nature,’ replied he, ‘ parti- 
cularly Hibernian nature. It’s na in the 
nature o’ things, mon, that one of yous 
would turn about on the other tack when 
a pretty girl hove in sight.’ 

**¢ Are you never going to get to the 
end of the bottle and cork, captain?’ 
cried I. ‘ All I can say is, that if a bot- 
tle was in my hands all this time, its end 
would be very nigh approaching.’ 

‘¢* The deil a doubt of it,’ replied he. 
‘But I’ll-na get to the end before morn- 
in’ if you keep on quizzin’ an’ speerin’ 
at young ladies’ legs in that fashion. 
Let me see, where was I?” 

*¢ You were at the bottom of the sea, 
and the cork was forced into the bottle, 
and it became full of whiskey—I beg 
pardon, captain,’ said I, ‘ water I 
meant,’ 

‘*¢There ye gang again,’ said he, 
‘But the mistake was quite natural for 
an Irishman. ’Twould be better for yer 
countrymen if they were na so fond of 
it.’ 

‘*¢ Your own countrymen,’ replied I, 
‘are just as fond of it, and drink more 
of it than the Irish.’ 

‘¢ ¢ An’ if we do,’ retorted he, ‘we ha’ 
better balanced heads to bear it, which 
you'll no be denyin’ makes all the dif- 
ference in the world.’ 

‘¢ Whatever inclination I may have 
felt to question the superiority of the 
Scotian cranial development over the 
Hibernian, I nevertheless held my peace, 
for I began to despair of his ever com- 
ing to a conclusion.” 

‘¢* Weel, let me see,’ resumed he. 
‘ The bottle, ye ken, bein’ filled wi’ wa- 
ter of greater density than that which 
lies at or near the surface, as it was gra- 
dually hauled up the water inside, in or- 
der to retain its natural relationship to 
the surrounding water outside, which 
gradually lessened in density, expands, 
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and a portion of it forces its way out 
through the neck of the bottle, but in 
doing so, it forces the cork inside into 
the neck of the bottle again; and as the 
weight of the sealing-wax causes that 
end to weigh downward, it consequently 
takes that position in the neck of the 
bottle.’ ” 

“This, gentlemen,” concluded the 
doctor, ‘‘ was Captain Callisen’s elucida- 
tion. And a feasible and interesting one 
it was, barring the digressions, which— 
knowing the high regard you hold my 
veracity in—I am sure you will not ac- 
cuse me of inventing.” 

It is needless to say the party were 
highly amused at the doctor’s narration. 
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They laughed heartily at the humorous’ 
manner in which he spun cut that which, 
it is needless to say, if told without em- 
bellishment, would not have taken more 
than a few words to elucidate. And if 
he relied too confidently on the opinion 
his auditors entertained of his veracity, 
he could not have done so on the high 
estimate in which they held his excogi- 
tative genius. The fat philosopher, Don 
Francisco, won his bet; but attracted 
by the doctor’s narrative, he forgot the 
cherished dish he left cooking in the 
kitchen,. ‘‘ Dios mio,” exclaimed he, as 
he trotted off with a speed and a quest 
that had in them something very ludi- 
crous, ‘‘ E/ pescadoeste echudo a perder.” 





THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF JULY, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER, 


Scene—Under green ivees, the members having ad. 
journed to the summit of the Palisades for the 
“ heated term,” whence they look down with con- 
tempt on the town, and with complacency on the 
Hudson river. A tub of ice is ornamented with 
bottles of Liebfraumilch, with a black bottle, label- 
led “ Innishowen,” in the centre. A dozen flasks 
of Chateau Leoville ave basking in the sun. A new- 
ly imported Chinese servant in attendance. 


jaa MNES (in unison) Phew! 

MAY Peabody—Fearfully hot! 1 remember 
==) once when I was in the army— 

M'‘Doodle—Oh! come now! I reckon that 
won't do. We've all hearn that yarn afo’. 

Peabody—How the deuce do you know, until 
tell it ? 

M'Doodle—Well, 1 don’t; but it's awful to 
listen to anything just now. Besides, I'm sorter 
aggravated. I've jes been reading somethin’ 
that's riz my feelins. 

Sinker—What could possibly have excited 
such a specimen of calmness ? 

M'Doodle—Yer'sa French bootmaker 's in- 
vented a new style of boot, with small wheels. 
He sez the chap that puts it on kin go as fast as 
ahoss, an’ stop himself in a minute. Now, in 


such weather as this, who wants to go as fast 
as ahoss, or to go at all? 

Sinker—Paris is full of fast men already ; but 
such an invention would enable the gilded 
youth there to go to the devil a little quicker. 

Peabody—Therefore those particular wheels 
would be good for the general weal. 

M' Doodle—\'ve jest been thinkin’— 

Van Dam—Dear me! You! Is it possible? 

M'‘ Doodle—\'ve been thinkin’ why an’ wharfo’ 
the present race lacks the sperrit of our ances- 
tors, an’ I've worked it out into a poem. 

Peabody—Oh ! that's worse than a war story. 

Van Dam—ts it long? 

M'Doodle—No! It's only.three stanzas. 

Sinker—We're resigned, Mac. Out with it. 

M' Doodle—That's what I writ it for. (Reads.) 


M‘DOODLE'S THEORY. 


As tame as poodles, 
As mute as noodles 
The Yankee Doodles 
Have got to be: 
A high old set of fellows to call themselves descend. 
ants of the chaps that raised a muss agin 
The tax on tea. 





The 


For grim war thins 'em, 
An’ Congress skins ’em, 
An’ Sumner dins 'em, 
With pointless gab; 
An’ they have n't got the spirit to refuse to hear it, 
an’ ef they can’t do better to cuss 
Like any drab. 
Metempschycosis 
The thing discloses, 
As go our noses 
Into the fax; 
Their sperrits from their bodies somehow hev been 
parted, an’ they 're all changed to asses 
With patient backs. 


Peabody—The point is one eminently fit to be 
made; but two lines of proze would have done 
it better. 

Sinker—Some one has sent us some rhymes 
that he desires to have printed. The editor says 
they are ‘‘ disloyal,” and won't pass them. I'll 
read them, and you shall judge. 


UNCLE ROBERT. 

A health to Uncle Robert, 
And may his years be long, 
And may he know no sorrow, 

And never suffer wrong. 


A health to Uncle Robert, 
In this bright glass we drain; 
And hope for many a twelvemonth 
To drink this toast again. 
A health to Uncle Robert; 
For surely ’tis no sin, 
Here seated at the table 
That men should toast their kin. 


A health to Uncle Robert, 
The foremost in our prayers, 
God guard his war-worn body, 
And shield his whitening hairs. 
A health to Uncle Robert, 
And’may he live to see 
The coward tyrants scattered, 
And all his nephews free. 


A health to Uncle Robert 
In this red wine we pour— 
God bless the good old soldier 
And keep him evermore. 


Van Dam—Oh! the writer is one of your 
crusty men, Sinker. I fancy we would n't have 
to go far to find him. Send the lines to Forney. 
They would please him. 

Peabody—Talking of the dead duck, some 
profane individual has been outraging the feel- 
ings of good churchmen by writing out 

FORNEY'S CREED. 


I believe in one Simon, Senator, master of 
political dodges, visible and invisible; and in 
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one Boutwell, Secretary, beloved of himself, 
being of one opinion with the President, by 
whom all Secretaries are made ; who for us and 
for our torment of taxation came out of Massa- 
chusetts, and was placed by Grant in his cabi- 
net; who died and went to the devil, and came 
back on another day, and ascended into office, 
where he sits on the right hand of Grant, and 
shall come again to plunder the South, and go 
snacks with me. And I believe in Grant, Lord 
and Giver of office, who proceedeth with Simon 
fishing, and with Butler plundering, and who 
with Simon and Butler are worshipped and 
glorified, and who only speaks by Proclama- 
tions. And I believe in a huge National Debt, 
and a High Tariff and taxes without end. I 
acknowledge one Government for the benefit of 
two newspapers, both daily, which I look to 
publish until the resurrection of common sense, 
or until the Devil gets me. Amen. 

Van Dam—The irreverence of the tone is 
hardly redeemed by the wit. 

O'Fenian—I don't like it. Sure its rather 
touching on the clargy and the church, which 
are not subjects for joking, do you mind. Yet 
I don’t know why the apostles of the devil 
shouldn't have ¢heir faith. They live up to it, 
anyhow; and that is more than some of us 
Christians do. 

Sinker—They tell a story of Forney which 
shows the enthusiasm of the man at least. You 
know he has always been a great admirer, to 
put it mildly, of Ned Forrest. Last season, 
they say, the actor was at Cape May. Forney 
came down, heard that Forrest was in bathing, 
and at once ran to see him. He found Forrest 
just coming from the water, in the costume fa- 
shionable in Eden previous to the Fall. Run- 
ning to him, he exclaimed—‘' what a godlike 
form !"’ and kissed him. 

M'Doodle—On the lips. 

Sinke»—Not exactly; but no matter where. 
Forrest was deeply affected, and raising his 
eyes upwards, exclaimed in his most effective 
gutteral tone—‘‘ Thank Heaven! there is some 
gratiteyeude left in the world!" And then he 
clad himself—Forney acting as valet-de-cham- 
bre—and the modern Damon and Pythias 
strolled on the beach arm-in-arm. 

Van Dam—The story has an apocryphal air. 

Sinker—I don't vouch for its truth. ‘‘ I only 
tell the tale they told to me.” 

Van Dam—Here is something which shows 
neglect on the part of our editor. ~ 

Sinker—Eh! what? Impugning the zeal and 
industry of our chief! I am astounded. Like 
Baron Pompolino— 
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“ Without motion, without action, 
Like a perfect petrifaction, 
For the secret I prepare,” 


But wherein lies the neglect ? 

Van Dam—I1 have looked over the ‘‘ Book 
Table” carefully, and have seen no notice of a 
very important volume of forty-eight pages, 
called ‘‘ Horrors of Vaccination,” by a disciple 
of Priessnitz, who styles himself Dr. Schiefer- 
decker, and who thereby advertises his own 
shop. And yet it is worthy of notice for its 
bold and confident assertion. 

Peabody—W hat facts does he give? 

Van Dam—The facts are few, but the as- 
sumptions are startling. According to this 
learned Theban, the greater part of diseases 
that afflict mankind are caused by the introduc- 
tion of vaccination. According to him it pro- 
pagates ‘‘ scarlet fever, croup, cancer, tubercu- 
lous formations and diptheria.” 

M'‘Doodle—Goodness gracious ! 

Van Dam—In the first place, he lays it down 
as useless, since it does not prevent small-pox ; 
and inthe second place, it does prevent small- 
pox, but instead of the disease, implants con- 
sumption. Then he holds that cholera ‘‘ is one 
of the consequences of vaccination,” that the 
cholera is not Asiatic, but merely ‘‘ Intestinal- 
Pox ;” that people don’t live so long since vac- 
cination was introduced, and hence the prac- 
tice prevents old age; and that kine-pox is only 
the small-pox caught from some individual that 
milked the cow. 

Sinker—Come ! come! that last assertion will 
not do. I myself have seen cows and oxen, in 
the mountains of Virginia, where there had not 
been a case of small-pox for years, with well- 
defined pustules on them, which had the cellular 
structure, and the external depression in the 
centre which distinguishes them. 

Van Dam—But he denounces vaccination as 
“an interference with the operation of Provi- 
dence for our good.” For in his opinion, small- 
pox, ‘instead of being regarded as one of our 
greatest social terrors," should ‘‘ be treated as 
a providential means of purifying and perfect- 
ing our race.” 

M' Doodle—Well, I reckon ef that’s so, ther's 
heaps of people, speshly the weemen folk, that 
don't want to be purified and perfected in that 
way—not ef they know it. 

Van Dam—And he quotes from other learned 
Thebans like himself to show he is not singular 
in his views—among the rest from Ennemoser, 
who says—‘‘ It is certainly not to be compre- 
hended ‘how a poison in the organism can be 
extinguished by a similar poison.” 
Peabody—Which is an ingenious way of mis- 
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stating things. The friends of vaccination do 
not defend it on that ground exactly; so our 
water-cure man builds his own windmill, and 
then runs his lance against it. 

Sinker—I knew an old negro once who would 

allow himself to be bitten- by a rattlesnake, if 
you gave him two gallons of whiskey. He drank 
nearly half of it, and no evil consequences hap- 
pened to him—nor to the snake. Here was a 
case of one poison that enters the circulation, 
neutralizing another poison that only kills when 
it enters the circulation. 

Van Dam—However, it all winds up in an at- 
tempt to show that the author's system of treat- 
ing this purifying and perfecting disease is bet- 
ter than that of any one else; and that Dr. S. 
is the Original Jacobs. And all this should 
have been gravely noticed in the proper place, 
instead of being left to be discussed by an irre- 
verent set of fellows like you. 

Malone—F aith, it's little interest I take in the 
matter. The prospect of a ruction in Europe 
is more exciting; and I look more anxiously to 
what comes of a fight between France and 
Prussia, than a skirmish between advertising 
empirics and the regular faculty. It looks 4s 
though they meant business—both Napoleon 
and Bismark. They'll be in each other's wool 
in a week, divil a doubt of that. 

Van Dam—Stuff, sir, stuff. Prussia is not 
certainly going to fight a dynastic battle. 
Prince Leopold, though only of the mediatized 
Sigmarigen branch, is still a Hohenzollern—a 
kinsman, though distant. A war waged in an 
endeavor to force him on the throne of Spain, 
would be for the aggrandizement of the Prus- 
sian royal house, not for the good of North 
Germany. Bismarck will scarcely fight on such 
a point. 

Malone—Sure, isn't it Napoleon that's forcing 
the fighting? Be me conscience, they'll be 
pounding one another in a week. 

Van Dam—We shall see, sir—we shall see. 
But if they do get at it, Spain will lose Cuba, 
Turkey lose Egypt, and that unmitigated char- 
latan, Garibaldi, will have a chance to satisfy 
his itching for notoriety once more; while Great 
Britain will try to. avoid being drawn in, and 
will make money, as a neutral, by the carrying 
trade. 

Sinker—And we, from the unstatesmanlike 
policy which has crushed our merchant marine, 
will be unable to take advantage of the chance. 

Peabody—We'll have plenty of money, that’s 
one comtort—such as itis. They have made 
one step forward towards inflation. They'll go 
faster presently. 
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M‘Doodle—Good times comin’, 

Van Dam—Kites! 

Sinker—Balloons! 

Peabody—Soap-bubbles ! 

Malone—And a grand collapse in the future ; 
a smash-up ginerally—a financial Donnybrook 
fair. 

M' Doodle—An' Grant he goes a fishin'—bob- 
bin’ for eels, I reckon. 

Malone—And the vagybone Indians on the 
warpath, as they call it—that is, the red rappa- 
rees are stailing horses and murdering men, 
women and children. 

M' Doodle—An’ Grant, he goes a fishin’. 

Van Dam—And between Farnsworth and 
Butler, and Dawes and Peters, the lower House 
of Congress becomes the lowest ever known 
here. 

M‘ Doodle—An' Grant, he goes a fishin’. 

Sinker—And John Chinaman has come over 
to underbid white men, and cause a proleta- 
rian war before the thing closes. 

M‘ Doodle—An’ Grant, he goes a fishin’. 

Peabody—And while Congress piles on duty 
after duty, and tax after tax, trade languishes, 
labor suffers, and commerce dies. 

M'‘ Doodle—An’ Grant, he goes a fishin’. 

Peabody—Yes, and he meets with about the 
same success of Paul Peter Potts. 

M'‘ Doodle—-Potts? 

Peabody—Yes—a friend of mine who took it 
into his head to become a disciple of Walton, 
or rather of Genio C. Scott, the tailor-sports- 
man, for Walton never went to sea to see fish, 
Potts's first movement was to get a boat tocon- 
vey him and his tackle to the fishing ground— 
or rather the fishing water over the ground. 


HE SUCCEEDED. 
An interview with an ex-marincr, whose single 
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suspender sustains a pair of substantial and re- 
inforced trousers, and whose hat answers also 
the purposes of sun-shade and umbrella, result- 
ed in embarking Paul Peter's twenty-five dollar 
tackle, and his fortunes, hopes and fears, on the 
briny deep. Going to fish, he 











CAUGHT A CRAB 


at the first pull on the oars. A little care pre- 
vented a recurrence of this singular good for- 
tune, and Pott sat down to seduce the scaly 
fellows below to a strange element. A little 
bite came, then a fierce nibble, then a big bite. 
Paul Peter rose in the stern sheets to get a good 
purchase. A bigger bite came, and the angler 
**struck.” Mac, did you ever try to raise a full 
pitcher in the dark to geta drink of water, brace 
your muscles, and then find an empty vessel fly 
up, and almost hit you in the eye from the im- 
petus of extra muscle ? 

M'Doodle—I reckon. 

Peabody—Well, it was so here. Potts braced 
himself, drew out with all his strength a fish 
that might weigh four ounces. The result was, 
as the fish went out of water, Pott went into it. 
Before he had gone outin the morning, he had 
gone into a deal of whiskey— 

Sinker—That is, the whiskey had gone into 
him. 

Peabody—Precisely so. Now, having gone 
into the water, a quantity of the water went into 
him. He swallowed more of the pernicious 
liquid than seemed good for him. It filled him, 
and chilled him. 

Sinker—One swallow don't make a summer. 

Peabody—And several swallows would have 
sent him nowhere. Potts tried to strike out, 
but he wouldn't let go of his rod, as he might 
lose his fish, but held it in his right hand. 
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M'‘Doodle—Of course he couldn't strike out 
from his right shoulder. 

Peabody—He was in the water, and in great 
danger, where he floundered about, in great 
despair, until the one-suspendered boat owner 
came to the rescue, and with a boat-hook the 
scared fisherman was 


FISHED OUT, 
Some men might have tried fortune again. Not 
so Potts. He seized his solitary fish, to which 
he clung under ali difficulties, and started for 
home 


IN A HURRY. 

Van Dam—There he differed from Grant. 
The President went fishing, but he was the only 
gudgeon caught, and Simon, who always says 
“wig-wag,” landed him. 

Malone—Talking of fishing and water—hand 
us the Innishowen. It's meself ‘Il try a brew- 
ing of the punch, while the rest of yez impties 


The M‘Doodte 
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the red and white bottles yonder. Sure the 
Bourdeaux and the Rhenish are alittle too light 
for my digestion. For steady consumption this 
mountain dew is nate and appropriate. 

M‘Doodle—\'m thar. And yer's a toast. 

_ Omnes—M‘Doodle’s toast. 

M'Doodle~The health and long life of the 
Rev’nd Mister Orr. 

Van Dam-—-Well, sir, I'm not in the habit of 
objecting to my friend s friends, or to refuse to 


_ drink their health when I can do it without in- , 
jury to my own; but whois the Reverend Mr. 


Orr? ; 

M' Doodle---Thar’s whar you've got me. I 
never heern of the delightful cuss ontwell yis- 
terday; but I drink to him on a jennul prin- 
sipple. Isort o’ swore wunst when I wasa 
young chap, seein that derned fools allus riz to 
great honor in this world, that when I foun’ a 
man that had been fed on a heap of flapdoddle, 
I'd pay him petickler rispect. So yer’s to the 
health of the Rev'nd Mister Orr. 

Sinker--Still, I don’t know what evidence he 
has given--- : 

M' Doodle--1 reckon you don't read the papers 
The rev'nd cuss has been preachin a sermon. 
about Dickens. He calls Boz ‘a foolish crea- 
ture,” an’ his writins ‘‘ garbage." Well, garb- 
age is pig's food, an’ they set pearls afo’ swine, 
too. In this case, the hog don’t seem to know 
one from t’other. 

Malone--Let me amind your toast, Mac. 
Sure you mustn’t pass the other two gintlemin. 
Here's to the health of the three clerical friends 
---Orr, Chadband and Stiggins. 

M' Doodle--I accept the amendment. 

[The toast is drunk with all the honors. 

Van Dam---This is all well enough in its way, 
gentlemen, but there is a heavier work before 
us. Suppose this threatened war in Europe 
breaks out. Through Cuba, and the folly of 
Grant, and the weakness of Fish, and the in- 
competence of Congress, we may be drawn in. 
What then ? 

Sinker—-I have no fear of that. We have had 
enough of fighting, North and South—eh, Pea- 
body ? 

Peabody---Quite enough, I fancy. 

Sinker--My only fear is that it may interrupt 
the gathering of the grape harvest, and so make 
good wine scarce, 

Van Dam-—-Fearful possibility! Let us at 
least enjoy the present ! 


[Withous further words the party. in its elevated 
tosition, proceeds to clevate its own spirit, and 
depress that in the bottles.] 
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R. PETERSON, inhis ‘‘ Modern Job,""* 
i tries the patience of unhappy critics, 
who are obliged to wade through his 
mixture of milk and water with Bedlam. The 
difficulty of reading the essay is still more en- 
hanced by the absurd style in which it is print- 
ed, every line in the page commencing with a 
capital letter, precisely as though it were blank 
verse. What is the object of this innovation, we 
can not discover. All the queer theology—a 
mixture of the doctrines of Christ, Moses, Con- 
fu-tzee, Joe Smith and Strauss—and the abuse 
of that standard subject for Yankee maledic- 
tion, the South, would have been easier to wade 
through, if the obstacles of a capital letter which 
meets the reader at the end of every tenth sylla- 
ble were removed. If Mr. Peterson should at- 
tain the glory of a second edition, we hope he 
will print his singular work in the ordinary way. 
Here is a passage in the proper form, and the 
smoothness is due entirely to the removal of 
those odious capitals: 

‘‘ Pardon me that I speak thus, but the South 
were led by men impetuous and stern, high- 
headed, fierce, implacable as death. We had 
to fight them—either first or last. The only 
choice was that of time—we chose their hour of 
weakness, when their infant state was unac- 
knowledged, still a doubtful —_ because the 
part of wisdom, and our right. If we had not 
thus crushed the serpent’s egg, in five short 
omg we should have had the serpent, a verita- 

le dragon, leagued with powers perhaps of 
Europe, strong in sea as land.” 


Without discussing the herpetological ques- 
tion about the time required to hatch that egg, 
and the identity of the serpent and dragon, we 
put it to the judgment of Mr. Peterson whether 
our mode of printing his tirade is not best, and 
we advise him to follow it in future. Possibly, 
. as our advice costs him nothing, he will not 
follow it; but that is none of our affair. We 
wash our hands of what may follow his rejection 
of our well-meant kindness. 


Following upon the modern man of Uz, we 
have a little book of poems by some one belong- 
ing to the navy,t but whether he is a post-cap- 
tain or a midshipman, admiral or boatswain's 





* The Modern Job. By Henry Peterson. ‘There 
was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job.” 
Philadelphia: H. Peterson & Co. 16mo., pp. 124. 

1 Alboin and Rosamond, and Lesser Poems. By Ro- 
bert Burton Rodney, U. S.N. Philadelphia: 1870. 
Square 18mo., pp. 100. 


mate, having no navy list before us, we are un- 
able to say. The book is a modest one in all 
but the dedication, wherein we: are informed 
that the author is of the Royal blood of Eng- 
land—the ancestor who died two hundred years 
since, and to whom the book is inscribed, being 
the son of a lady who was ‘‘ cousin-German to 
Edward VI.” The poemsare versified smooth- 
ly, and pleasant enough to read, without mak- 
ing much impression on the reader's mind. 
There is an odeling at page 76, which is quaint 
and neat, and two or three of its companions 
stand a little above the rest; but, as a general 
thing, the lines are such as might be written by 
any scholar and gentleman, without much poe- 
tical instinct. 


The author of ‘‘ Carlyon’s Year," in his last 
story,t though he writes cleverly, and gives us 
a poetic and proper catastrophe, has made the 
mistake of invading a department of fiction sa- 
cred to Miss Braddon. In entering the realm 
of the hyper-sensational, he has passed the 
boundary line between that and the absurd. 
High-born and high-bred ladies, of extreme 
mental culture, fine feelings and polished man- 
ners, moving in the best society of England, do 
not engage in the Madam Laffarge business, or 
if they do, are not apt to carry it on extensively. 
Gwendoline is an impossible character, and the 
incidents are utterly ridiculous. 


Three more of Disraeli's earlier novels have 
been very neatly reprinted by the Appletons,§ 
and under the curiosity excited by the issue ot 
‘‘Lothair,” ought’ to secure for themselves a 
large circle of readers in this, as they did in the 
last generation. 


Mr. De Mille’s peculiar line of writing is the 
bizarre, and in his last story|| he carries out his 


¢ Gwendoline’s Harvest. A Novel. By the author 
of ‘“Carlyon’s Year.” New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 85. 

§ Venetia. A Novel. By the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., 


PP. 150. 
Centarini Fleming. An Autobiography. By the 
. e ¥en: D. Ap- 


Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. New 
pleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 106. - 

Vivian Grey. A Novel. By the Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 221. 

iF The Lady on the Ice. A Novel. 
Mille. With Illustrations by C. G. Bush, 
D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 146. 
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pre-determination to be odd and whimsical, to 
its greatest extent. He makes a capital story, 
however, out of his materials; and his charac- 
ters are very naturally painted. His Irish friend 
is, of himself, the subject of a cabinet picture, 
very Dutch and very faithful. 

In his ‘‘ Kilmeny,"] Mr. Black has given us 
a story of interest and some force, bearing a fa- 
mily resemblance to his former novels, but suffi- 
ciently original in its plan and conduct tostrike 
the reader effectively. Some of the scenes are 
drawn with a DeFoe-like minuteness. The 
reader will follow the hero with an unabated 
interest in his varying fortunes, and that, we 
take it, is a good test of the cleverness of a work 
of fiction. 


A prolific writer, given to some mannerism, 
but always producing stories of stir and inte- 
rest, Mr. Robinson: is ever welcome. His 
novels keep the reader at his work, without 
fatiguing the brain. He always has anold man, 
ruined and often dissipated, and with or without 
vicious habits, and this old person has a daugh- 
ter, who generally turns out well. There is a 
gentleman of position, and a lady of low birth, 
one rich and the other poor, or vice versa, and 
the two marry. There is always cne villain, 
sometimes two, with supporting minor charac- 
ters. In the last novel,* the lady is rich, anda 
queer, straightforward and positive person ; and 
there are three disreputable persons, two old 
andone young. Then we have the hero wrong- 
fully accused of forgery, and a great deal of 
trouble all round. The narrative has interest, 
however, and will please the general reader. 


In Appleton’s Hand-Book,t we have a very 
useful guide to the American tourist, whose 
only fault is that itis rather too much con- 





{ Kilmeny. By William Black. 
Harper & Brothers. Imp., 8vo., pp. 136. 


* Stern Necessity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 154. 


+ Appleton’s Hand-Book of American Travel. North- 
ern and Eastern Tour. With Maps, and Vatious 
Skeleton Tours, Arranged as Suggestions and Guides 
to the Traveller. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Small 8vo., pp. 284. Flexible cover. 


New York: 
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densed. So far as it goes, it appears to be ex. 
ceedingly accurate, as well as full in its informa- 
tion. The index is full, the maps numerous 
and well-executed, and the size of the volume 
convenient. The present volume is devoted to 
Northern and Eastern tours. We presume that 
it will be succeeded by one devoted to the South 
and West. 


Mr. J. Madison Watson, well known as the 
compiler of several popular readers and spell- 
ers, has given the teaching public a little prima- 
ry reader and speller,f which is admirably 
arranged, and most happily illustrated. It is 
a little, but a very important volume, and its 
composition has apparently cost a little more 
brain-work than is usually given to this class of 
books. 


We have called attention, several times, to 
the extraordinary merit of some of Miss Thack- 
eray's novelets—particularly ‘‘ The Village on 
the Cliff,” which is a thoroughly well written 
work ; and we are glad tu see that, with ‘‘ So- 
la,” ‘‘The Story of Elizabeth,” and other 
equally clever sketches, brought together in one 
neat volume.§ We commend the collection to 
those who desire to be thoroughly pleased and 
delighted. The volume is one of the few, avow- 
edly of fiction, that we place in the hands of the 
junior members of our own family. 


Close on the death of the lamented Simms 
comes a reprint of his romances, the first issue 
being ‘‘ The Partisan.”|| The edition is timely, 
and places the works of the last of that school 
of novelists, now passed away, within reach of 
all classes of readers. Theedition is neatly and 
even elegantly printed, with a capital illustra- 
tion by Darley. 





t Independent First Reader; Containing the Most 
Valuable Features of the Word System, Object Les- 
sons, and Phonetics; and Choice ‘Tales, Tables, &c., 
in Monosyllables. By J. Madison Watson. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 16mo., pp. 80. , 

§ The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. With | 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 425. ‘ 

|| The Partisan. * By William Gilmore Simms. New 
York: W. J. Widdleton. 8vo., pp. 529. 
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§]T has been conclusively settled that our 

| white ancestors were a race of man- 

Ee) eaters. And yet, we doubt.. It may 
have been the result of want or degradation of 
a people, losing their civilization and its habits 
by oppression, and driven to caves. For the 
evidence of an ancient civilization is strong, a 
civilization before even the stone age. Still, 
anthropophagy is admitted by Dupont, Schaff- 
hausen, Broca, Carl Vogt and others, as an es- 
tablished fact. Garrigon, in a recent commu- 
nication, gives the following account of confir- 
matory facts in the cave of Montesqieu-Avantes, 
In company with a learned clergyman he ex- 
amined the remains in the cave, and farther 
specimens were collected by F. Regnault, of 
Toulouse. These specimens were taken from 
a hearth that had been covered by a deposition 
of stalagmite, and was situated some distance 
from the cave-mouth. There were bones of 
extinct animals, the great bear and others, in 
the clay below. A deposit was found near the 
entrance, evidently belonging to the near rein- 
deer epoch. The articles taken from the hearth 
were bones of ruminants and those of man, all 
broken exactly alike, and bearing marks of a 
blunt instrument, and incisions made by a sharp 
one. Some of the bones were half carbonized. 
The human bones were fragments of skulls, and 
of the upper and lower bones of the arms and 
legs. In the latter the medullary canal had been 
opened, as though to extract the marrow. It 
was the same way with the bones of the inferior 
animals. From tbis it is inferred, that men of 
the age of stone, held cannibal feasts in the 
cavern. Garrigon takes up the objections, 
' which he considers puerile, to the theory of pre- 
historic cannibalism—namely, that the fractures 
found in the human bones were caused by the 
gnawing of animals. He admits that there are 
fossil bones not only cut by the teeth of rodents, 
but by those of carnivorous beasts. But, he 
says, the teeth of the rodentia always leave a 
peculiar angular mark, repeated in similar se- 
ries. They could only be confounded with the 
indentations made by a flint, ora saw-like metal 
instrument; but a practiced eye would see the 
difference, either by the regular series of inci- 
sions, or their regular position, or their length 
in proportion to the breadth of the tooth, and to 


the distance of the jaws of the gnawer, or final 
ly, by direct comparison, by causing such and 
such bones to be gnawed by ferocious animals, 
thus producing exact indications. The bones 
found by M. Regnault did not show a single 
incision from rodentic teeth among the nume- 
rous fractures they presented. On the contrary, 
the mark left by the blunt instrument is still 
seen on the fractured part. In short, those 
bones are exactly like those admitted at the 
great Anthropological Congress of 1867, to be 
indisputable evidences of cannibalism. M. 
Garrigon had the opportunity of examining the 
latter, and speaks from knowledge. He has 
handled and examined thousauds of bones 
drawn from cave-dwellings, of different ages, 
bones of men and animals, and finds them alike 
in their mode of fracture, He asserts again, as 
in a previous paper, (Bulletin de la Societé d 
Anthropologie de Paris, vol. 11., second series, 
p. 326—1867), that one can ascertain from the 
mode of fracture alone, whether a bone has 
been broken by the hand of man or not. 


—In a recent lecture on ‘‘ The Chemistry ot 
Vegetable Products,” Dr. Odling gave several 
facts of general interest. He pointed out how 
the property of insolubility in water possessed 
by lime soap has been utilised. On adding a 
few drops of soda soap or sodic stearate to wa- 
ter containing lime, calcic stearate is formed, 
which gradually sinks to the bottom of the ves- 
selas an insoluble precipitate; consequently 
on shaking the liquid afterwards it will not froth 
up, the soda soap having been completely de- 
composed. But on adding more solution of so- 
dic stearate to the sample of water containing 
lime, the point is soon reached when all the 
lime is precipitated, after which a drop or two 
more,of soda soap will make the liquid froth. 
If the solution of soda soap be of a known 
strength and be added in measured quantities 
to the water to be tested, the quantity required 
to be added to neutralise the lime in any speci- 
men of river, pump, or other water, is a direct 
measure of the hardness of each sample of wa- 
ter thus examined. On adding solution of soap 
to salt water, a precipitate of pure soda soap is 
thrown down, so that common soap will not do 
for use in sea water. Cocoa nut oil contains 
very little stearine or oleine, and with soda 
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forms a soap which can be used with salt water. 
All kinds of soap contain a certain amount of 
water, and in good mottled soap there is usually 
about 30 per cent. If there be much more the 
soap will be too soft. Cocoa nut oil makes very 
hardsoap,which will therefore bear the addition 
of much water, and as soap-makers have a lik- 
ing for selling as much water as possible at the 
price of soap, cocoa nut oil is used to a large 
extent in the manufacture of the soaps of com- 
merce. It is the great ambition of a soapmaker 
to try to make a yard of water stand upright. 
Dr. Odling then directed attention to the vege- 
table products containing nitrogen, pointing 
out that vegetable flesh, or gluten, is much the 
same as animal flesh with all the blood and so- 
luble matter washed out, that vegetable and 
animal albumen are indistinguishable from 
each other, and lastly, that the caseine which 
forms cheese may be obtained not only from 
milk but from peas and beans. Cheese made 
from peas is much used by the Chinese. 


—Liebrich having discovered the therapeutic 
effect of chloral, has looked about for and found 
its antidote. He was led to the discovery by a 
case of tetanus, which, on the eighth day, was 
cured immediately by chloral. This led him to 
apply strychnia to animals to produce tetanus, 
in order to observe the effect of chloral over this 
artificial disease. It appeared that chloral les- 
sened the effect of the strychnia, if the one were 
given promptly after the other. A much more 
important result was obtained in a series of ex- 
periments made with the view of watching the 
effects of strychnia on animals poisoned by 
chloral. One of these seems nearly conclusive. 
Two rabbits were each given two grammes of 
chloral. After half an hour both were in a 
deep narcotic sleep. The effect on the muscu- 
lar system was such that their entire bodies 
were as relaxed as those of corpses, and their 
breathing faint and slow. One and a half mil- 
ligrammes of strychnia were injected into the 
veins of one rabbit. In ten minutes respiration 
began to be more active. When the animal 
was mechanically irritated, it began to show re- 
action, but had no convulsions; the muscles 
resumed their tone; when the paws were pulled 
out, they were drawn back. Two hours later 
the rabbit was sitting; and four hours after, it 
had returned to its normal state. The other 
rabbit, which had received no strychnia, died in 
two and a half hours after the chloral had been 
administered. A third rabbit that had received 
no chloral, was injected with one and a half 
milligrammes of nitrate of strychnia. It died in 
ten minutes, after having gone through violent 
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tetanic convulsions. Hence M. Liebrich pro- 
poses to use injections of nitrate of strychnine 
as an antidote in cases of poisoning by a too 
free use of chloral and chloroform. 

—M. Dareste says that eighteen years since 
he noticed the relations between the develop- 
ment of cerebral folds, and the size of animals, 
which he expresses in the general proposition : 
** When we compare species of the same natural 
groups among themselves, the folds are entirely 
wanting, or at least very simple in the species 
of small size, and increase in number and com- 
plicity, in proportion as the size increases.” At 
that time hehad but a limited number ot autho- 
rities to support the proposition—the specimens 
preserved in the gallery of comparative anatomy 
in the French Museum, and +he descriptions 
and drawings of some scientific works. His 
theory, as he pointed out to anatomists, was far 
from complete, and he was desirous of knowing 
whether the relation he had detected would be 
found in every other case. He says: 


‘I had almost completely left out the order 
of Edentata in my researches. Lately, however, 
the gallery of comparative anatomy has been 
enriched with a great many brains and crania 
arches, belonging to animals of this order. 
These things were last year the subject of two 
0 ag published almost simultaneously, 

y M. Gervais and M, George Pouchet. In 
these two papers, I find a very plain confirma- 
tion of the proposition I formerly laid down. In 
fact, the animals of the Edentata order belong 
to several groups of very distinct characters. 

‘* Now the relation between the cerebral folds 
and the size is perfectly evident in three of these 
groups, the species of which present great dif- 
ferences of size—the Bradypa, the Sloths, and 
the Ant-eaters, 

‘‘In the Bradypa, the size is largest and the 
convolutions more developed with the Bradypus 
Didactylus than with the Ai. We can also per- 
ceive this relation in several fossil mammals of 
this group, the Scelidotherium, the Mylodon, and 
the Megatharium. All these animals, which 
were much larger than those of living species, 
had much more developed convolutions than 
they, as the arches of their skulls show. 

‘‘In the group of Sloths there is a similar 
parallel development of the size and cerebral 
folds, from the smallest species of the Clamy- 
phorus to the Priodentus or Sloth Giant, which 
has nighly developed cerebral folds. 

‘« Lastly, in the group of Ant-eaters, the ze 
gression is equally manifest; for instance, from 
the Dionyx to the Tamandua, and from the lat- 
ter to the Zamanor; the Dionyx is very small, 
and its brain hasonly a few folds of little depth, 
while the Zamanor, with a body as large as the 
paguar, has numerous and complicated convo 

utions. 

‘I also borrow the following fact from M. 
Gervals’ paper. It has long been known that 
the large species of the small group of king- 
fishers, of the order of Cheroptera, have convo- 
lutions. M. Gervais points out their absence 
in the smaller species, such as the Cephalotes 
and Cynoptera. 
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“Thus I have found out the truth of the pro- 
position I offered eighteen years ago; in all 
these cases thus unknowntome. Then I stop- 

ed at affirming this relation. Ican now go 
urther and show how the appearance of the 
convolutions, then their increasing complexity 
of results from augmentation of the volume of 
the brain, and consequently trom the total vo- 
lume of the body. 

‘‘ All brains, even the most complex, began 
with having a smooth surface, at least during a 
certain period ot the foetal life. The appearance 
of the folds, and their increasing complexity, 
are not therefore original conditions ; the folds 
grow gradually, and in proportion as the volume 
of the brain increases, according to the growth 
of the animal. There is then a relation between 
the growth of the volume of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres and their folds; and this relation can be 
expiained by a very simple geometrical rule. 
The volumes of similar bodies are to each other 
as the cubes of their homologous dimensions, 
whilst their surfaces are to each other only as 
the squares ot these same dimensions ; hence it 
follows that in a series of similar bodies, those 
that have the largest volume have the smallest 
surface in proportion to their volume. But the 
cerebral hemispheres are not formed of the 
same elements in the grey substance which 
constitutes the superficial layers, and in the 
white substance forming the deeper ones. The 
first contain only nervous cells, whilst the latter 
are entirely formed of nervous fibres. Now, 
though we only very imperfectly know as yet 
the functions of these two substances, we may 
presume that they must always be in the same 
proportion to insure the exercise of the cerebral 
functions. Besides if, as everything seems to 
show, the nervous cells produce the nervous 
fibres, the multiplication of the latter must nec- 
essarily follow from that of the first. The in- 
crease of the volume of the hemispheres leads 
them of course to the convoluting of their sur- 
faces ; tor it is only in this way that the relation 
of the sum of the cells of the grey substance to 
that of the fibres of the white can continue the 
same. 

‘* We see that in the same natural group, the 
species of which present the same cerebral type, 
the brains that have the smallest absolute vo- 
lume, preserve in their adult age the smooth 
surface which they had in their beginning, and 
continue in a kind of embryo state, whilst those 
brains that have the greatest absolute volume 
have the most convoluted surface. But the in- 
crease of the absolute volume of the hemis- 
pheres of the brain results from the increase of 
the total volume of the body. Wesee, then, 
how the size of an animal determines the ap- 
pearance and complexity of the cerebral folds. 

‘* We must now add that there exists a rela- 
tion between the size, that is the total volume 
of the body, and the absolute volume of the 
brain, which, as I have just shown, determines 
the convolutions of its surface, that is to say, 
that in the same individual the absolute volume 
of the brain augments till adult age; and in the 
same natural group, the absolute volume of the 
brain of the large species is greater than that of 
the small species; this proportion can not 
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however, be expressed by an unchanging quan- 
tity, but varies from a number of causes. In 
fact the brain giows much more in the first pe- 
riods of life than after, and grows less and less 
towards adult age. It follows hence that while 
the absolute volume of the brain incessantly 
grows during the entire time of the development 
of the body, its relative value, that is, the pro- 

ortion of its absolute volume to the total vo- 
ume of the bodv, decreases constantly during 
the same period. It also follows from this that 
in the same natural group the relative volume 
of the brain is greater with the small species 
than with the large. 

‘* These facts have long been known, but we 
may now add a new one, namely, that with ani- 
mals of the same size, and belonging to one na- 
tural group, the relative volume of the brain at 
the adult age may be very different. Conse- 
quently the development of the convolutions 
may not be the samein neighboring species, and 
that have the same size, although it is ever reg- 
ulated by the general laws that govern growth. 
Thus the curious discovery has been made by 
Paleontology, that many species of the mam- 
mals belonging to the tertiary formation, had 
smaller brains than the animals of the same 
groups and of the same size, belonging to exist- 
ing fauna. Cuvier showed that the brain of the 
common Anoplotherium, that was smaller than 
the ass, was not larger than that of the roebuck. 
M. Lartet has lately noticed several facts of this 
kind. We are quite: ignorant of the cause of 
these facts, which introduce a new element into 
the discussions concerning questions about the 
anatomical and physiological state of the brain. 
But whatever the cause may be, it is evident 
that all the known facts unite to prove that the 
development of the convolutions depends on the 
volume of the brain, and therefore, also, on the 
total volume of the body, that is its size.” 
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One of our former contributors—a man of 
mark and merit—one whose abilities conferred 
lustre on the literature of the United States, 
and whose reputation belonged not only to 
South Carolina, but to the Union which for- 
merly existed, hes passed away. WILLIAM 
GILMORE SIMMS is- dead. Perhaps, not the 
first of our writers, he held a place among those 
of the first rank; and much which he wrote will 
live after him, and be quoted arid admired when 
the work of those who ha¥e attained present 
notoriety, through sectional favor, or unworthy 
combination, will be forgottén. In his personal 
character Mr. Simms was so estimable, that 
while the country feels regret at the loss of one 
of her distinguished authors, large troops of 
friends, whose friendship is honor, mourn the 
death of the upright man and high-minded gen- 
tleman—one who never forgot his friends nor 
feared his foes. 
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